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Editorial. 


HOLERA in some ‘countries is a direfevil. In 
the United States it is less threatening and dan- 
gerous than twenty other diseases and distempers 
which affect the health and the morals of the 
people. But the word ‘‘cholera”’ excites fear and 

a forelooking of evil to come which is often distress- 
ing. The names of other evils which may take thousands 
of lives and ruin many homes are heard and read without 
emotion simply becatise they are familiar. With proper 
care of the health the threat of cholera may be disre- 
garded. Its victims are taken from among the careless, 
the dissolute, the timid, and the weak. It comes to us 
now as a reminiscence of the evil days when cleanly habits 
and temperance in the use of food and drink had not been 
prescribed by scientific knowledge of the real dangers 
that lurk in air, earth, and water. 


Fd 


WHEN nations are considering the questions which 
should be submitted to The Hague Conference or the 
High Court of Arbitration, each party to the transaction 
ought to be convinced that its cause is just. The honor 
of a nation can never be called in question if two nations 
are wrangling over problems which involve spoliation 
and robbery of other and weaker nations. What points 
could Germany and France submit for arbitration in 
connection with Morocco, where neither the Frenchman 
nor the German has any right to do business without 
the consent of the people who own the country and have 
occupied it for thousands of years? Rome and Carthage 
rose and fell; but the Arab, the Saracen, and the Moor 
remained to dispute the claims of all Christian nations 
to overlordship in their lands. 


rd 


THE war cloud that suddenly rose upon the European 
horizon illustrates in a striking way the character of the 
political movements which endin war. England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain have for years been engaged 
in the spoliation of Africa. They have held that Africa 
would never enjoy the blessings of civilization until the 
native tribes and nations were assisted and governed by 
white men. ‘This is the ostensible reason for occupying 
vast tracts of African soil and drawing an income from 
the native resources of the country. The real occasion 
for these enterprises is the love of plunder and the hope 
of vast future gains to come from the establishment of 
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colonies and the control of native labor in the develop- 
ment of the country. Neither France nor Germany has 
any legal right to control or to divide Morocco. If war 
breaks out as the result of the present tension, it will 
be a wicked war. ‘The kaiser boasts that he is an advo- 
cate of peace. Now is his great opportunity. 


et 


StncE Mafeking days and the various exhibitions of 
bad manners and vulgar uproar in the British Parliament 
we Americans smile complacently, safe in the assurance 
that the manners and morals of our Congress will no longer 
furnish texts for the censors of good manners and the 
satirists"of England, who have often made merry at our 
expense. Human nature in the English-speaking people 
the world over‘is quite uniform, and under similar circum- 
stances makes/similar exhibitions of its underlying traits 
and qualities. ‘The scenes in Parliament have a deep 
meaning and represent episodes in the political life of 
Great Britain which in some other countries would not 
stop short of bloodshed, barricades, and revolution. ‘These 
are the outward signs in London of a mighty change in 
the constitution of the four kingdoms and the empire. 
Great changes are taking place which affect the rela- 
tions of the titled and other classes in England out of 
which will come a new order of things and, we believe, 
happier days for the common people. 


& 


THE Vice Commission of Chicago has done a notable 
work in its survey of the field and estimate of the forces 
which maintain the vicious resorts of Chicago and the 
classes that support them. Inevitably such an exposi- 
tion is followed by reaction because among those who 
profit by the income from the vices are many who pass 
muster as respectable citizens. They own property 
which brings a large income because, as Napoleon said 
of his taxes, the vices have broad backs and will bear 
heavy burdens. Politics also plays a large part in the 
game because the purveyors of vice control many votes 
and are willing to pay handsomely to be protected by 
those in power. In Chicago the reaction has set in, and 
the work of the Commission may be barren of immediate 
practical results. The exposure, however, has done 
good because, when a pestilence is abroad, it is always 
desirable to know where it is generated and from what 
points the infection is likely to spread. 


wt 


SoME things quoted by the Chicago Vice Commission 
seem incredible and could not be accepted if they were 
not vouched for by men of intelligence and candor who 
have engaged in the nauseating task of probing the 
moral cesspool of the city. That things are worse in 
Chicago than they are in other places there is no reason 
to believe; in fact we are assured by men and women 
who ought to know that there are rural districts in all 
parts of the country where human depravity has reached 
the lowest levels, and where life and virtue are as unsafe 
as they are among the most abandoned classes in the city. 
The worst thing revealed by such an exposition is the 
perversions and degeneracy which follow vicious indul- 
gence. These things stand over in sharp contrast with 
the jollity and mirth which, although excessive, are 
outbursts of youthful energy and high spirits. 


od 


Tue milk supply of the country is likely to engage the 
attention of legislators and the guardians of the public 
health as it never has before. ‘To provide for ninety 
millions of people and see that every baby who needs it 
has its bottle filled with pure milk every morning pre- 
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sents a problem in economics which human wisdom can- 
not solve. It must be left to the natural laws of supply 
and demand. Some people must buy milk whether or 
no, but no farmer is under obligation to provide and sup- 
port cows for the production of milk. Whenever the 
trade is profitable enough to invite the attention of the 
farmer, milk will be provided and distributed. With the 
distribution of the milk a new problem arises which must 
also be regulated by natural laws. With the vast increase 
of the business, however, temptations to adulterate the 
supply or to interfere unduly with its distribution are 
mightily increased. Here the State must step in and in 
the first place secure purity in the supply, cleanliness in 
its distribution, and fair play between the producers, the 
contractors, and the consumers. 


a 


MEN often ask concerning doubt in religion, rebellion 
against social customs, distrust of business methods, 
antagonism to lawful authority, and the like, “If this 
thing goes on, where shall we come out?” A curious 
thing about it is that this thing never goes on in a straight 
line with increasing momentum. In regard to theology 
and religion, for instance, when it looks as if everything 
was to be thrown into the melting pot and nothing would 
remain of the old sanctities, suddenly the process of de- 
struction ceases and the public mind settles down to a 
new and better understanding and appreciation of the 
principles which underlie theology and religion and are 
permanent underneath all changes. A few men and 
women defy the moral law and social conventions, and we 
say society is going headlong to destruction. But it never 
does, and in this country never will. When things get 
bad enough so that evil consequences are in full view, 
a reaction sets in, and, with a better understanding of the 
meaning of things, the work of regeneration begins. 


od 


THE methods of the modern revivalist are ingenious 
and captivating. ‘They appeal in emotional religious 
people to the same need of excitement and entertainment 
that is gratified by the performances in music halls and 
other places of entertainment of the better class. Under- 
neath this craving for excitement is also that pathetic 


strain in human nature which is played upon by the - 


mediums and other psychic operators who take advantage 
of the search for consolation which engages so many sor- 
rowing souls. ‘That positive harm is done in many cases 
is the belief of many who are undoubtedly orthodox. 
That sensational parade through the red light district 
of Chicago was one of the worst exhibitions of an excite- 
ment that does harm because of the reaction that follows. 


Defeated Candidates. 


On a scale of things much larger than that which is 
applied to the measurement of ordinary elections and 
the importance of ordinary candidates a general election 
has been going on for many centuries at which numerous 
candidates for the suffrages of human beings have pre- 
sented themselves to be passed upon. Sometimes can- 
didates have been successful and have been installed, 
with a prospect of perpetuity. But the referendum and 
recall have been connected with these elections, and in 
time most of those who had been apparently successful 
were relegated to obscurity, if not to oblivion. 

The first class of candidates consists of the demons, 
devils, and evil spirits of every kind. Some of them still 
hold sway over the hearts, minds, and consciences of 
great numbers of human beings. Some of them are still 
worshipped by savages, and others are feared by men 


A 
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and women of high intelligence; and yet, taking them 
altogether, they are a crowd of defeated candidates. They 
have been tried and found wanting. They were mere 
simulacra, personifications of evil tendencies and traits, 
who vanished before the rising moral intelligence of the 
human race. 

Somewhat akin to the demonic tribes which have 
haunted the outer darkness of human life are the ghosts 
and the necromancers who had dealings with them. 
Once they played a large part in human affairs and pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for high places in the 
hierarchy of human interests. They appealed to the 
fears of mankind in general, although in many cases they 
sought to rule through an approach to the sympathies 
and hopes of those who had felt the burden of care and 
sorrow. But, whether for good or for evil, the ghosts are 
either defeated candidates or else they are awaiting the 
day when by the referendum and recall they also will be 
remanded to the limbo of lost things and departed spirits. 

Conspicuous among defeated candidates who have 
during these many ages made their appeal to human 
beings are the false prophets. Now the prophet is a 
peculiar personage. He is superior to reason and logic, 
to historical evidence, and to the authority of human 
institutions. The prophet speaks from his own centre. 
The sanction that he claims is expressed in the words 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Whether ancient or modern, 
the prophet claims authority as the mouthpiece either 
of Jehovah or the moral law. Now it has happened 
during the ages that a few dozen men and two or three 
women have made the record which justifies the claim 
to moral authority. They were heard, were influential, 
and still receive credit because that which they said ac- 
corded with absolute truth, with the immutable laws of 
righteousness, with the highest ideals that man can en- 
tertain. But the very claim to authority which is a 
source of strength to the few real prophets causes the 
downfall of the many who are only pseudo-prophets. 
There were several hundred of them known to the Israel- 
ites, from Elijah to Malachi, whose very names have 
disappeared. Akin to them were the many false messiahs 
that arose before and after the beginning of the Christian 
era. Since that time there have been hundreds who have 
essayed the réle of prophecy; most of them being now 
defeated candidates for popular favor. The claim to 
personal infallibility is no longer received with favor by 
the civilized intelligence that has learned to trust historic 
evidence, the rules of logic, and the principles of sound 
reason. ‘Therefore they who claim to be leaders and 
proclaimers of the truth who despise these fundamental 
conditions of intelligence and moral equilibrium are no 
longer called prophets, but fanatics, men who have more 
passion than truth, whose emotions are turbulent while 
their intelligence is torpid. The whole brood of false 
prophets is doomed to final defeat, although they still 
have the ear of the majority of the human race. 

Chief among the defeated candidates for human favor 
have been, and are, the deities which in various august, 
terrible, and majestic personifications of power have been 
worshipped at shrines, sacrificed to at altars, and en- 
throned in temples, mosques, and churches. Some of 
them have been terrible for their malignant aspects, 
some for their exhibition of justice without mercy for 
the majority of their subjects, some of them grotesque 
in the perverted aspects of their moral character; and 
some of them insignificant as members of a vast horde, 
like the eight millions of deities worshipped in the East. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, they are all going. The best 
of them were half gods, and before the new glimpses of 
the divine character and the revelation of the deity who 
dwells in light, the source and centre of all life, they are 
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all vanishing. Once the vanishing of these defeated 
candidates seemed terrible. Men thought that with 
their going everything would go, religion would vanish, 
morality would crumble, and the human race be left 
without a guide, a governor, or a future. ‘These fears 
are now giving place to the gladness of a great deliver- 
ance. ‘The darkness is passing away, and the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world 
is manifesting itself. 


Era of the Golden Rule. 


With the old religion of rewards and punishments gone 
out of the world what will be the effect on our conduct as 
a society? What will be the effect on civilization? Shall 
we advance or retrograde? 

When man comes to realize that he is not a candidate 
for the benefits of a vicarious atonement, but must rely 
on his own character to open the gates of heaven, it would 
seem that he would take more care of his deeds and desires. 
It has been a very comfortable thought for mankind 
that the Saviour was made a sacrifice for the sins of the 
world. But, when it comes to putting this aside as 
untenable with the nature of justice and of the mercy 
and love of the Infinite, then a new aspect is presented 
to the inquiring mind as to destiny. The man makes 
his own heaven. He is entitled to the rewards which 
accrue, and to no more. It would be unmerciful to give 
him more than he deserves, or less. Not that he has in 
him the power to will himself into the place which is 
prepared in the divine economy, but that he is entitled to 
what he achieves; and, if he cannot make himself immortal, 
then he is entitled to that kindness at the hands of divin- 
ity for the reason that he has aspirations and qualities 
which are part of his nature and deserving of immortality. 

A man who does right because it is right, and not because 
his eternal welfare depends on following the edicts of 
a creed, this man will have a far different horizon than the 
zealot of the present day. He will behold the beauty 
of holiness. He will see the majesty of duty done. He 
will feel the sympathy which helps another as a thrill 
of pure joy. He will love because it is part of his essen- 
tial nature to love. He will do good because it is the 
thing which makes the world habitable and which lifts 
man from the depths,—a boon to him who acts and to him 
who receives. This is far and away different from the 
narrow view which makes man believe that works are as 
nothing without faith. 

Character and destiny, then, being indissoluble, the 
man will look out on life with the eye of one who wishes 
to attain. He will be an immortal being according to 
the law, and he will merit the future which the law 
ordains. He will not be looking for some short cut to 
heaven. He will not expect the priest to make his sins 
as nothing, nor another to bear the burdens which in 
some ways are a part of his life. It is not asserted by 
the new religion, the new thought, that he will be able to 
merit all that he might wish for. Nor is it asserted that 
he will be able to explain all the dark passages in the 
book of nature. But he will be able to help himself and 
to make his own future as it is ordained he may make it 
and as he shall make it sometime and somewhere by 
the Divine Will. 

Therefore it is that man will make for himself a code 
of ethics which is based on the rational and natural 
relations of man. Religion will conform to nature. 
And, when nature is mentioned in this sense, it is meant 
that nature which is the spiritual within all the material, 
whether it be in man or mountain, in soul or star. It 
is that which shapes. It is that which lives. It is that 
which is immortal because it is not subject to the laws 
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of change which affect matter. As near as we can under- Interest. rice Ne competition. No_ other 
: : H My - i enomination meeting ere, 

stand it now, it is the soul of matter, and it may be in Prowpadte: Gabe) Chi bteaniza’a olin oflt 

shell or jellyfish or good round earth. ‘This nature is Recommend. Keep it up. 

itself divine since it is an emanation of the Divine. Here 3. Bristol, 


again the finite mind falls short of an adequate compre- 


Place of meeting. 


Time of meeting. 


Unitarian church. 
ist Sunday each month. 


hension. But, after all oe said, it follows that we imust Previous work. 20 years under Rev. J. C. Gibson, et al. 
fall back on the proposition that any religion must so Congregation. Variable from 8 on a rainy day to 150 
regard the man as a development and as a divine part on a special occasion. 
of the Divine. So morality will be based on natural law. Interest. A few intensely interested. A large 
Here there is a constant revelation to man. Disc detis pee ou F is 

The high thinking of the world tempers the morality Resommend? Keep it ba y 


of the age until it becomes that much nearer to the 
immaculate. But it does not forget that all is nature 
according as the rising mind is able to perceive. And 
not only will religion and morality follow this rule of 


4. Rock Bluffs, Fla. 
Place of meeting. 
Time of meeting. 


Previous work. 


Union Church House. 

Irregular, but once each month, often in 
middle of-week. 

Rev. J. C. Gibson a number of years. 


action determined in the human relations, but govern- Congregations. 30 to 4o. All in the community. 
ment will also; not only will government, but so will _ Interest. - Splendid. People anxious to hear and 
society; not only will the mass of men acting together, ~ read. ie 

i Replay is z rospects. Better not organize just yet. 
but so will the individual. And the result will be a mass Redorimend) Keep it up. 


of interrelations that conform to the wants and needs 
of mankind and at the same time lift him up through 
the ages. For there is continual development. ‘There 
is constant evolution. And the emergence of the divine 


5: Guacenens. Fla, 
Place of meeting. 


Time of meeting. 
Previous work. 


Woodmen Hall. 
Irregular, by special arrangement. 
None. 


‘ 5 f 2 Commenced. July, 1910. 
through the cloud of material environment is what will Congregations. From 12 to 32 adults. 
give to him his hope and his certainty of the eternal. Interest. Good, but much opposition from Metho- 
Instead, then, of force being the ruling principle of all the dist, Episcopal, and Baptist; in fact, 
att eae 1 ill b tie oid sien ee worst of any place I go. 
upward trend Or man, love will be. e old Jehovah an Prospects. Better all the time as I live here and see 
his interpreter Moses will no longer be allowed to make people daily. 
the basis of law. But the love which was manifest in the _ Recommend. Keep it up. 
Nazarene will become the guiding power. throughout 6. Bainbridge, Ga. _ Population, 4,000. 
tl th i A idee tate Th rithe Maold Place of meeting. Court-house. 
a e ac Ss an eeas / OL, THe. €1era, 0 e olden Time of meeting. 4th Sunday. 
Rule will be at hand. Previous work. None. 
Commenced. April, 1911. 
: i‘ i eae Congregations. 36 to 42. Adults. Mostly business men 
American Unitarian Association, and wives. 
Interest. Good. They all read and discuss our 
; ‘ , } literature. 
The Florida-Georgia Circuit. Prospects. We can organize a church. 
, : « Recommend. Keep it up. , 
For many years the Women’s Alliance has, with the Note. I am invited on my next trip to address 


assistance of the American Unitarian Association, con- 
ducted circuit work in Florida and Georgia. From time 
to time reports reach us of this work, showing that, while 
the groups visited.are not large, the interest is genuine 
and the enthusiasm and activity of the ministers in 


7. Hauna, Ga. 
Place of meeting. 
Time of meeting. 


the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in afternoon and Woodmen at 
night, July 24. 


Old Tenant House. 
3d Sunday, 3 P.M. 


charge seems to be inexhaustible. It was my purpose, Commenced: Amensts FOTO: 
hen I received a short time ago the regular report ete OBR ; 
Ww x \ qe 280 | g p Congregations. From 40 to 60. Whole community. 
from the Florida-Georgia Circuit, in charge of Rev. Interest. Good. Many declare themselves Uni- 
Francis M. McHale, to write a summary describing the an tarians. | 
enterprise for the benefit of those who are interested in Prospects, Can organize a church. 
Recommend. Keep it up. 


our Southern field. But after due consideration I came 
to the conclusion that the report itself, almost verbatim, 
could not be improved by any comments of my own, 
as for conciseness and picturesque suggestion it is itself 


8. Mt. Pleasant, Fla. 
Place of meeting. 
Time of meeting. 


Previous work. 


Private house. 

3d Sunday, 7 P.M. 

Few meetings by Messrs. Whitman, Gilli- 
land, and Gibson. 


inimitable. I therefore present it here for the benefit Cn ‘ 
Pr 4 gregations. About 50. 
of the readers of the Christian Register. Mr. McHale Interest. Good. a Nelieh intelligence. 
says :— Prospects. Can organize there. 
Recommend. Keep it up. 


I enclose my report concerning the months of May and June. 
I shall give you a synopsis of the field. 


1. Apalachicola, Fla. 
Place of meeting. Knights of Pythias Hall. 
Time. Second Sunday each month, 3: p.m. 


9. Faceville, Ga. 
Place of meeting. 
‘Time of meeting. 


Previous work. 


Unitarian church. 

3d Sunday, 11 P.M. 

A number of years by Revs. Gilliland 
and Gibson, 


Previous work. Nothing regular except a few meetings. Congregations. Very few. Smallest of any place, some- 
Congregations. From 12 to 30. ; times only 1. 
Interest. Good. Hearers intelligent. Interest. None, not even opposition, simply dull 
Prospects. Doubtful on account of many removals apathy. 
to Port St. Joe, a new town being built. Prospects. None. All resident members died and 
Recommend. Keep it up on account of having to -visit moved away. If the building was not 
a place near there. there or no work had been done, would 
2 Kast Point, Fla, a have a better chance. 
Place of meeting. A school-house, Recommend. I have none at present. 


Time of meeting. 2d Sunday, 7 P.M. 


Commenced. January, 1911. CrrcULATING LIBRARIES. 

Previous work. None whatever. By means of books sent to me from various sources, by Alliances, 

Congregation. House full. Practically every one in Sunday-schools, and individuals, I have planted libraries at Apa- 
community. lachicola, East Point, Mt. Pleasant, Hauna, Greensboro and Pavo, 
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Ga., and have on hand enough to start a small library at Bain- 
bridge, Ga. On Christmas I gave each pupil in the Greensboro 
public school a book for a Christmas present. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 


af have received several packages of sermons and keep up a con- 
stant distribution by handing them to people I talk with. 


MeEtTHOD OF WorK. 


This is by the off-hand method. 

Visiting, calling, and using all places as 
a field of work. I attend socials, 
lodges, picnics, and ‘‘ bees.” 

Loan books. Give papers, magazines. 
Distribute A. U. A. pamphlets. When 
visiting, often help children with arith- 
metic, etc. 


1. Preaching. 
2. Personal. 


3. Educational. 


4. Lecturing. In the last year I have given lectures at 
public lodge meetings, lyceums, etc., 
about twelve times in all, covering 
temperance, social movements, and 
Mormonism, and humorous. 

Nimtberot sermons Sel!) Oth api tatoly a. Ree Ma ae 12 

ectines } ps psc lath. dey srreitdcvad temaieates. ¢ 2 
Wonated books received nie wipes bdalapeeatesan « 135 
Marazinés recelved' ss ee eal see es 250 
PATpPLStSsVECELVEC OUR ea ee CTSA MAES EM EEE 125 


Magazines distributed 


Pamphilets:distriputediye . esp) Urea ble. cot). 75 
CEA SS Pea TS EA a NB Ve al SAND SE 82 
DAT aVehed at em Cn le Oe, mmm wen, Git? 
PICK peE ple svisited! ay VGA SURES mae ig 9 


Respectfully submitted, . 
Francis M. McHare, 
Greensboro, Fla. 


Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


Tue fight for reciprocity has now been transferred to 
Canada. Parliament has been dissolved, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has begun an aggressive campaign on the issue 
ofa larger freedom of trade with the United States. The 
vigorous opposition which he is encountering illustrates 
the great change which recent years have brought in the 
attitude of Canadians on this. question. There was a 
time when they looked eagerly southward in the hope 
of achieving commercial prosperity. They regarded the 
American tariff as the chief obstacle to the development 
of the Dominion. Now they have acquired confidence 
in themselves. The growth of, the Canadian North- 
west has attracted thousands of immigrants from Europe 
and even from this country. It is a rapidly-growing 
and aggressive people with whom we have to deal. The 
feeling that Canada does not need the United States will 
go far to strengthen the opposition to the Liberal policy. 
It is by no means certain, of course, that Sir Wilfrid will 
be defeated in the election. The chances seem to be, 
on the contrary, that he will win. The advantages of 
reciprocity are too apparent to be denied. Nevertheless, 
it will be surprising if the Conservatives fail to play a 
strong game against him. 

od 


Wuat will come of the Moroccan imbroglio? The 
general impression now is that war will not come of it. 
No European nation, not even Germany, can really want 
war. ‘The rabid utterances of the German press should 
not be taken too seriously. They represent a certain 
public opinion, no doubt. That national arrogance 
which the Franco-Prussian conflict did so much to stim- 
ulate is stirred by the prospect of humbling France once 
more or even diminishing the power of her ally. But 
the commercial classes realize the ruin which war would 
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bring to the rapidly developing commerce of the empire. 
There has always been in the German a curious com- 
pound of sense and sensibility. ‘This is most obvious in 
his treatment of women: he writes poems to her and 
makes her a beast of burden at the same time. At the 
present crisis his sense may get the better of his sensibil- 
ity. It is difficult not to think that the sending of a 
German warship to Agadir was a ballon dessai. If 
France is frightened, if Great Britain does not come to 
the scratch, well and good: Germany will have a con- 
venient port. But if the bluff does not work, why, it is 
perfectly easy to say that the kaiser’s perfectly pacific 
intentions have been misunderstood. German foreign 
policy has been carried forward on these lines ever since 
there was a Germany. 
Pd 


ONE curious effect of the scarcely veiled threat to 
Great Britain has been the renewed demonstration that 
the quarrels of British parties, even when they are most 
bitter, do not extend beyond the national boundaries. 
Mr. Asquith’s warning, that the nation would not toler- 
ate German aggressions, but would stand firmly by its 
obligations to France, met with immediate response 
from his political opponents. The most irreconcilable 
member of the House of Lords would not venture at such 
a time to hamper the government. As for the domestic 
issue, that appears to be practically settled. ‘The peers 
would rather accept a bill limiting their powers than be 
swamped by an indiscriminate addition to their numbers. 
This is doubtless the part of political wisdom. ‘The dan- 
gers of single chamber government are not imaginary. 
But another general election might result in a Unionist 
victory, and in that case what Parliament had done Par- 
liament could undo. 

& 


ConcrEss will probably adjourn the first of next week. 
It has finished the especial work for which it was assem- 
bled, and its further proceedings have been largely di- 
rected with an eye to the future. Whether the President 
vetoes the Wool bill, if it is passed, or not, and whether 
further measures of tariff revision get through the Senate 
or not, it is plain that the general question of tariff re- 
vision will have to go over to the regular session. ‘The 
Tariff Board is to make its report by that time, so that 
the materials for a judicious revision will be more accessi- 
ble than they are at present. It is a reasonable conclu- 
sion that the Democrats are not dissatisfied at the pros- 
pect.. After having demonstrated their sincerity as re- 
formers, they can afford to wait upon the course of events. 
It is the Republican Insurgents who are in the most dif- 
ficult and curious position. ‘They have yet to demon- 
strate their sincerity. To the casual observer it seems 
as if their chief anxiety at present were to ‘‘put the Pres- 
ident in a hole.’ It will have to be a large one if he is 
to fill it. One of the political phenomena of the time 
which the dullest can see is the remarkable growth of 
Mr. Taft’s personal popularity since he made his brave 
fight for reciprocity. 

J 


NoTHING more has been heard of ‘‘condign punish- 
ment’’ for Dr. Wiley. It is likely that, if the President 
administers a ‘“‘rebuke’’ to him it will be of the lightest. 
Meanwhile his enemies in the Department of Agriculture 
must wish that they had been less precipitate. They 
have worked against him by subterranean methods for 
a long while, but the sudden exposure of their animosity 
puts them in a very unpleasant position. It is a striking 
Piece of testimony to the place which Dr. Wiley has 
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made for himself in public esteem that manufacturers 
of food products should now be advertising their appre- 
ciation of him, and their confidence that no honest man 
need fear his rulings. Such an official would obtain gen- 
eral sympathy under attack, even if his offence were a 
serious one. As a matter of fact, what Dr. Wiley did 
was a purely technical breach of the law,—something that 
is constantly being done in all the departments. The 
appointment of the famous Remsen Board itself was such 
a breach. It is hardly credible that in the circumstances 
the administration would create for its confusion another 
Pinchot case—only worse. 
sd 


DeEspatcHES from Pekin indicate that a wide-spread 
boycott against Japanese trade in China may follow the 
recent decision of the Japanese administration in Korea, 
forbidding to the Chinese navigation of the upper Tiumen 
River, which constitutes the boundary between China 
and Korea. It is maintained by the Chinese government 
that the new regulation, which affects even the Chinese 
bank of the river, is arbitrary and in violation of the laws 
of amity. The Chinese, in their protests to Tokio, call 
attention to the fact that Russia has offered no obstacles 
to Chinese navigation on the lower part of the river 
where it serves as the boundary between the Russian 
and Japanese territories. In the mean while the Chinese 
steamship line recently established to ply between Tiu- 
men points and Shanghai finds its occupation gone, and 
the merchants of Shanghai are agitating the plan of boy- 
cott which so frequently in the past has proved an effec- 
tive weapon in the hands of the Chinese against contem- 
plated or actual foreign aggression. 


Brevities, 


Remove the causes of war, and war will cease. 


Pure water can be secured by any one who knows enough 
to boil a teakettle. 


The most distressing form of old age is that which sets 
in when a man is between thirty and forty years old. 


Pure air is a costly luxury which is never enjoyed by 
many who spend their lives in shops, factories, and tene- 
ment houses. 


Robert Collyer has passed the age attained by our 
veteran Edward Everett Hale and still ministers to the 
joy of many people. 


Poverty, intemperance, and crime have certain definite 
causes. Seek them out and remove them, and the con- 
sequences disappear. 


We lay taxes upon the people for the benefit of the 
American workman, and then, for fear that his dinner-pail 
will be overfull, we import ignorant and low-priced for- 
eigners from Europe by the million. 


The splendors of the royal coronation ceremonies in 
London would have been almost as impressive if the little 
man and woman who were at the centre of the scene had 
been any other couple of decent English people. 


A friend writes us that, being paralyzed on the right 
side four years ago at the age of eighty-three, she learned 
to write with her left hand, and her letter shows that it 
became the skilful instrument of an active and clear mind. 


A natural and desirable way to release the babies from 
the tender mercies of the milk producer is to improve the 
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condition of the mothers of the country to such an extent 
that their children will be independent of an artificial 
supply of food. 


The test of idiocy in a hospital for the feeble-minded was 
supplied by a trough into which a stream of water was 
running. A new-comer was set to empty the trough by 
pumping. As a keeper said, “Them as isn’t idiots, turn 
off the tap.’ This is a parable of wide application. 


Christus Legends. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


II. 


Despite the fact that even the most conservative critic 
of the present would scarcely venture to defend the his- 
toricity of the Adoration of the Magi, yet it is one of 
those pleasant fictions of the Gospels that we shall never 
wish removed or even assailed. That same true piety, 
which, in our era’s first century, wove the fancy into the 
Christ life, has since wrought so mightily upon history 
that the old legend has become a vivid and beautiful 
symbol of the magnificent expansion of our faith. It 
has outlasted mighty empires and swept into its strong 
current a dozen little systems of a day. So it is that the 
Adoration of the Magi has acquired a sort of symbolic 
reality, even if of historic reality it had none; but at all 
times it has been cherished as poetic truth. Miss Lagerlof 
has given us the following legend,—a very pretty and at 
the same time a very harmonious supplement to the 
simple gospel narrative :— 

In the midst of a green and pleasant summer there 
descended upon the old land of Judea a cruel Drought. 
It was accompanied by dust-clouds and heat-winds, and 
soon succeeded in parching the grass, in thinning out the 
cattle, and in drying up most of the wells and running 
brooks. Particularly did it seem to feel a hatred for the 
holy oases: it went to Bethlehem and did its best to dry 
up David’s well there, but in vain. Then with vindic- 
tive anger it went out along the great army road from 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem. About half-way toward Jeru- 
salem it came upon the well of the Wise Men, and ob- 
served with glee that the well was almost exhausted. 
The Spirit of the Drought sat down with a great deal of 
satisfaction upon the coping of the well’s mouth, and 
remarked that the former water mirror had vanished into 
a muddy pool far down below it. When the old well 
saw the ugly brown face of the Drought peering into it, 
it gave utterance to a loud sob of anguish. 

“TI merely wanted to find out,” explained the Drought, 
“how soon you would come to an end. I am quite 
sure there are no windmills down in your dark depths, 
and, as for rain, thank God, there can be no hope of it 
for three months to come!”’ 

“Then you can rest content,’ moaned the old well 
of the Wise Men: ‘only the fountain of Paradise could 
help me now!”’ 

The Drought Spirit sat quite gleefully at the well’s 
rim. It wanted to see it die, drop by drop: it wanted to 
have the joy of watching villager after villager go away 
with empty pitcher. This continued through the whole 
day. When the darkness came, there was scarcely a 
puddle left in the bottom of the well; and, when the new 
moon came up, there was barely a shimmer of it to be 
seen from the well’s depths; and, to increase the joy of 
the Drought Spirit, a huge caravan now came into view, 
bound directly for the far-famed well of the Wise Men. 
It was an unusually long caravan, with many hundreds 
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of well-laden camels. 
of a hill, in an endless, swinging file. ‘There were three 
dromedary camels at the head of the caravan, which 
halted by the well, and the riders slowly dismounted. 

They came forward to greet the Drought Spirit in very 
stately fashion. Each one was dressed in white, and 
upon their turban’s tip was a glittering golden star. 

“We come from afar,” said the first stranger; ‘‘and we 
would like to inquire whether this is really the famous well 
of the Three Wise Men?” 

“So folks call it,’ answered the Drought; “but by 
morning the famous well will exist no longer. I have 
quite dried it up.” 

“But is it not one of the holy wells?’’ questioned the 
stranger. 

“That may be,’”’ responded the Drought; ‘‘but what 
difference does that make? The Three Wise Men are 


_ long since gone to Paradise, and take no interest in it.” 


“Do you know the story of the well and how it came to 
be called after the Three Wise Men?” said the second of 
the strangers. 

“Yes, indeed!”’ cried the Drought proudly: “I know 
the history of all wells and rivers and springs in the world!” 

“Then give us the pleasure of hearing it,” cried the three 
strangers with one voice, and ranged themselves around 
the old enemy of vegetation. 

So the Drought, feeling very much flattered, began the 
story :— 


Once upon a time there lived in a far city of Medea 
three old wise beggars. ‘They were so wise that no one 
else would consort with them: so they begged during the 
day and slept at night upon the same roof. One night the 
oldest awoke and perceived, to his astonishment, a great 
star sinking down from the zenith of the heavens to a 
place low in the western sky, where it glowed like a burning 
rose. 

The old sage awoke his companions, and they all agreed 
that the star could mean only one thing,—a great king 
had been born, who would be mightier than Cyrus or 
Alexander. “Let us go to the royal parents,” they said, 
“and predict the child’s future, and perhaps they will 
reward us with riches.” 

So they went out very quietly from the city and took 
to the desert road, boasting that they were God’s mes- 
sengers to the parents, and picturing to themselves the 
splendid gifts they would receive. Following the star 
they came to the little town of Bethlehem. Where, 
then, is the palace of this mighty king? they asked of each 
other. And, indeed, the star did not lead them into the 
town at all, but out to a hillside grotto. By this time 
they were quite disgusted; and, although they saw a halo 
about the child’s head, they merely took one look into the 
grotto and then withdrew to the roadway. 

“Has God been playing a joke on us?”’ exclaimed one 
of the Wise Men. “Here we have travelled leagues, 
merely to find a shepherd’s son where we expected rich 
gifts from a king! This little country baby will surely 
never go beyond his father’s pastures! No wealth will 
we get from him!”’ 

In great scorn the Three Wise Men turned their backs 
on the cave and started off. “Then it occurred to them that 
perhaps they had not followed the star quite accurately. 
But, when they looked for it in the heavens, it was gone! 

Immediately the Wise Men knew that they had been 
spiteful towards God’s plain command. In saddest re- 
morse they hurried back to find the grotto, but in vain! 
Neither star nor grotto did they find, they lost their way 
and wandered for days through a strange country. At 
last one night they halted, full of weariness and despond- 
ency, beside this well. They had no more strength as 
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But God had forgiven them; and, as they bent over 
this well for water, they saw, reflected in its depths, the 
star again shining in the heavens. Following it now 
eagerly, they were led again to the grotto, and there fell 
down and worshipped the little country Babe! 


The Drought Spirit here stopped for an instant, and 
straightway the first stranger spoke. 

“You have told us a very interesting story,” he said: 
“T only wonder whether the Three Wise Men ever thought 
of the friendly well again.” 

“Indeed,” said the second stranger, ‘‘such a well is 
too wonderful to be forgotten. It should remain to teach 
all men who seek its cool waters that every mercy comes 
from God, and none of us are so wise that we can afford to 
reject this guidance.” 

“Or does this wretched Drought Spirit fancy,” added 
the third stranger, ‘that those who are in Paradise are no 
longer grateful?” 

No sooner had they said these words than the withered 
old Drought gave one shriek and fled away. It recog- 
nized the strangers at last, and did not wish to see how, 
from the countless water-bags upon the camels’ backs, 
the heavenly visitors refilled the thirsty old well to the 
very brim! 


THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. 


Once upon a time there was a poor country couple who 
had brought their young son up to Jerusalem to see the 
great temple there. The boy had not been in the temple 
since he was so young that he surely could have remem- 
bered nothing of what he had seen then. So his parents 
went with him again and spent a whole day in the splendid 
building. ‘They wandered through vast courts, they gazed 
at long halls of columns, in which there were brazen altars 
and golden tapestries, priests with bejewelled robes, and 
rabbins sitting among their scholars. There, also, was 
the great portal of copper, not to be moved save by the 
strength of thirty men. All of these sights the mother 
carefully pointed out, saying that there was never the like 
in their poor little Nazareth hamlet; but the lad looked 
as if, in spite of this, he would rather be playing in his 
well-known Nazareth streets. Finally the child seemed 
so tired that the parents decided it was high time to 
depart. So they retraced their steps toward the main 
portal, the way to which led them through a vast corridor 
of pillars. Here in a corner there were reared two columns 
of black marble, high and apparently very old: they 
were adorned by weird carvings, and around their base 
went a well-beaten footpath. But, strangest of all, these 
pillars were so close together that one could scarcely 
thrust a sword between them! 

Now for the first time the young lad displayed intense 
interest. 

“What sort of pillars are those?”’ he demanded of his 
parents. 

“They are pillars which Father Abraham brought from 
far Chaldea,’’ answered the mother. “People call them 
the ‘Gate of Righteousness,’ and say that he who can go 
between them is a man approved before God and free of 
sin.” 

But the lad stood stock still and gazed at the pillars. 

“Do not think to test the old tradition,” said the 
mother, laughingly; ‘“besides, we must hurry. I hear the 
rumbling of the copper portal even now!” 

But the whole night through the lad could not sleep a 
wink, and so soon as it was day he slipped out from the 
circle of the caravan tents, hurried into the city and 
waited before the temple gates until they were opened. 
Straightway then he sought the Hall of the Pillars and 
stood before the two black marble columns. How could 
it be that these two huge stones could discern a man’s 
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uprightness? And why had no one ever been able to 
pass between them? 

As he stood there, deep in reverie, the judges of the 
temple court came forth into the hall, to decide the cases 
which were brought before them. And the entire apart- 
ment soon filled with people, some of whom were com- 
plaining about misplaced boundary lines, some of whom 
were angry because their flocks had been robbed, andsome, 
finally, who were there to accuse those who owed them 
money. First of all appeared a very rich man, clad 
in a trailing purple robe, who accused a poor widow of 
refusing to pay him a debt of a silver shekel. The poor 
widow in her turn declared she had already discharged 
the debt, but had taken no receipt, and now the rich man 
wished to make her pay a second time. But this she 
could not do unless she were to give her only daughter to 
the rich man as a slave. 

The judge thereupon turned to the rich man and said, 
“You must take an oath that the widow has not already 
paid you her debt.” 

The rich man answered: “Lord judge, I am too well 
off to give myself the trouble to accuse this poor woman 
unless I were in the right! Indeed, I swear to you that, 
just as surely as no one has ever yet passed through the 
“Gate of Righteousness,’ so surely is the old woman my 
debtor!” 

When the judges heard this oath, they had no more to 
say. Despite the anguish of the poor widow, they de- 
cided that her daughter should be given to the rich man 
asaslave. And how eagerly he prepared to lead her away 
with him! 

Meanwhile, what of the lad who had heard and seen 
it all? He was at first shocked and then very indignant 
at the judges, and sorrowful for the poor widow who was 
weeping near by him. ‘The lad had not a doubt but that 
she had told the truth. He was astonished that the 
judges could not perceive the rich man’s wicked falsehood. 
He ran to the widow’s side, to try to comfort her, but she 
would listen tono one. He tried to plead with the judges, 
but they pushed him away for a forward child. At last, 
quite in despair, he threw himself against the two pillars 
of the Gate of Righteousness, as if to force them apart 
for mercy’s and justice’s sake. 

In that instant there resounded through the great hall 
a loud crash of thunder. ‘The ancient pillars sprang sud- 
denly apart, and the young lad stepped quite easily be- 
tween them! 

What an uproar ensued! The judges sent after the 
rich man, and declared that God had wrought a wonder,— 
that he had committed perjury and should forfeit half his 
wealth to the widow and her daughter. ‘These in their 
turn were overcome with joy at their good fortune, and 
every one started to discuss the mystery and to seek for 
the young lad; but already he was on his way back to 
Nazareth. 


Tue MoTHer OF SAINT PETER. 


The last of the legends does not deal with the childhood 
of Jesus. The boy of Nazareth has grown-to manhood, 
has finished his sad and glorious life upon earth, and is 
represented as having ascended to heaven as the lord of 
Paradise. His exalted state here is very naturally set 
forth with all the matter-of-fact description of the peas- 
ant mind; but behind this vivid humanism there lurks 
also an intense significance, and the character of Peter is 
delineated in a most amusing way. 

After our Lord and Saint Peter had suffered many woes 
upon earth, they went to Paradise and there continued to 
enjoy their old friendship. One may well suppose that, 
after Saint Peter had wandered as a beggar from village 
to village, and had been cruelly treated by the Romans, 
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it was a great relief and pleasure to him to meet his dear 
Lord again in Paradise, and to talk over with him the 
hardships and the victories of their former life upon earth. 

But Saint Peter had been in Paradise scarcely fourteen 
days when an angel came to our Lord, bowed seven times 
before him, and reported that Saint Peter was wandering, 
in the deepest distress, along the outermost boundaries of 
Paradise. 

Without delay our Lord went to find Peter, and laid his 
hand upon his old servant’s shoulder. 

“What makes you so sad, Peter?’”’ asked our Lord, 
gently. 

Peter did not answer, and,when the question was re- 
peated, he snatched his-golden crown from his head and 
threw it down at our Lord’s feet. 

But our Lord realized that Peter scarcely knew what he 
was doing, and so, with the most earnest love in his voice, 
said,— 

“Vou must at length tell me what troubles you.” 

Now Saint Peter sprang up, and our Lord saw that he 
was very angry. 

“T shall not stay another day in your Paradise,” cried 
Peter. “I had expected a better reward for all my service! 
My old mother, who died two days ago.” 

“Now I know your grief,’ said our Lord. “ You grieve 
because your mother has not come to Paradise? But 
she would not have been happy here, for no one who does 
not feel the woe of another is happy in Paradise.” 

‘Then there are certain folk who don’t belong here any 
more than my old mother,” said Peter, ironically, and our 
Lord smiled, because he knew that Peter meant our 
Lord himself. 

But he summoned an angel to him, and commanded 
him to go down into the Depths and bring Saint Peter’s 
mother up to Paradise. 

“Tet me watch the angel bring her hither,” said Saint 
Peter, joyfully. So he leaned over the wall of heaven and 
gazed downinto the Depths, as the white form of the angel 
sank lower and lower. All around the vast gulf were 
shelves of rock, laden with wretched humans: at the very 
bottom was an ashen-gray land filled with countless surg- 
ing and unhappy spirits. The angel soared here and 
there above the heads of the unfortunates until he spied 
Saint Peter’s mother, then he swooped down and caught 
her up in his arms. 

But not alone; for at least a dozen despairing creatures 
clung to the old woman as she was lifted up out of their 
midst, and it gave Saint Peter a great deal of joy to know 
that his mother would be able to save others at the same 
time as herself. And the angel did not seem to feel the 
heavy burden at all! 

But Peter’s mother was not so charitable. It had been, 
indeed, a compliment to her that an angel should seek her 
out; and she had no mind to share either the compli- 
ment or her bright future with her fellow-sufferers. So 
one by one she beat off their feeble hands, and one by one, 
to her great delight, they fell back into the Depths. She 
felt quite sure her son Peter had meant that only she should 
be saved. 

At last only a poor young woman clung to her, crying 
that her babe was in Paradise, and pleading to be allowed 
to go there also. But Saint Peter’s mother was quite 
deaf to the plea, and by beating savagely upon the poor 
woman’s hands she sent her wailing downward to the 
Depths. 

Oddly enough, however, the more successful Saint 
Peter’s mother was in throwing off those who clung to her, 
the more irksome the angel found his burden; and finally, 
scarcely had the young woman fallen headlong back into 
the Depths than after a hard struggle he found himself 
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obliged to drop Saint Peter’s mother, in order to preserve — 
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himself. And with a shriek of anger the old woman dis- 
appeared in the distance below. 

Saint Peter remained for a time sunk in thought. 
he raised his tear-stained face. 

“What kind of a Paradise is this,’’ he cried, ‘“‘ where one 
thee the woe of his most beloved and not be able to 

e p? ” 

Then the face of our Lord grew very sad. ‘‘ How gladly 
would I create a heaven of pure happiness!’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
you not realize how to that very end I went down upon 
earth and taught men to do unto others as they would 
be done by? Yet,so longas they do not heed this, there 
can be no possible place, either in heaven or on earth, 
where grief and woe will not come upon them!”’ 

MARBURG, AUSTRIA. 3 


The Wizardry of the Soil. 
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BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


For fairy tales of magic pall 

Beside the arts the dear Earth knows,— 
The Earth that hears the grass-blade call 
And works enchantment for the rose. 

Have we not all noticed that, whenever a tramping 
party sits down to rest, the gentlemen of the company 
instinctively bore holes in the earth with their walking- 
sticks and the women with the tips of their parasols, or 
with bits of sticks if they happen to belong to the Pan- 
emancipated band which scorns parasols? 

The evolutionist might tell us that this boring, punching 
habit is a vestigial trace of what was once a much stronger 
instinct in our very remote ancestors, who dug larger holes 
in the hills and lived in them. Or, a theologian might 
explain it as a modern adaptation of the same prying 
instinct which made Eve poach on Edenic preserves and 
still tempts her modern juvenile descendants to know the 
worst about their dolls. 

The consideration of this interesting habit of punching 
holes in the earth, however, is only a mental vestibule to 
the theme in hand, which is the earth itself, whose magic 
properties might well stimulate a mental boring much 
deeper than any a cane could achieve. Yet despite its 
wondrous wizardry in behalf of man, bird, and beast, 
what is more scorned and ignored than the plain, brown 
soil, trampled under foot of man? Even our catch-word, 
“cheap as dirt,”’ bears witness to the popular misvaluation 
of one of the greatest of Nature’s miracles. Wearing more 
gaudy vestments, “made in’’ heaven, clouds and rain- 
bows catch the groundlings and even win the poet’s praise 
by the lure of distance and the coquetry of evanescence. 
But the humble, steadfast soil veils its virtues in plain, 
homely tints, and wears a second heavier veil of familiar- 
ity, which only the inner eye of wonder may pierce. 

Yet give it any kind of seed, bulb, or slip to work upon, 
and a small pot of earth, even a couple of handfuls, will 
silently give you a true illustrated fairy story which will 
put to shame all the cruder human arts of fiction. In 
children’s tales, which some of us never outgrow, the good 
fairy grants the favored hero or heroine three wishes. 
But the good brown Earth, a more lavishly indulgent 
godmother, gives every one of us many thousand wishes. 

Is it a beautiful green carpet you wish for your lawn or 
meadow? ‘Certainly, my child,’ answers the kind god- 
mother. ‘Wait but a few days while I call my genii, the 
sun, clouds, and earth gnomes, and you shall have your 
carpet.” 

Or is your wish a field of buttercups, daisies, or clover, 
a rose-bush or a bed of mignonette? 

With the same maternal willingness to give good gifts, 
the Under-mother grants your desire. ‘‘You must wait 
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a little longer for these fair marvels, my child,” she 
answers; “for it is no journeyman’s task to manufacture 
in my secret laboratory the burnished gold chalices of 
millions of buttercups. Nor is it every earth gnome whom 
I would trust to fashion my delicate daisies with their 
hearts of gold. But, bless you, child, you shall have them, 
and nobody but the buttercups, daisies and myself shall 
know how ’tis done. For the clover and roses you may 
need to wait a little longer still, since I must employ a 
score or more of mysterious processes, quite beyond your 
understanding, to give them their beautiful fragrance. 
The rose, especially, requires weeks and months, sometimes 
years, of my most occult cunning and patience to give 
its petals their velvet texture and to roll them all up in such 
captivating buds.” 

“Trees? Ah, yes, my dears, I knew you would all like 
those, so I began working on them ages ago. ‘These are 
my richest, rarest fairy gift to man; and little he thinks, 
when he recklessly hews them down, what heaven-blessed 
wisdom I have put into them. Aha! would you ever 
guess from the looks of your dark brown Mother that she 
could transmute a part of her homely substance into 
redolent forests of pine, hemlock, and balsam and other 
parts into deciduous trees with leaves of a thousand 
different patterns?” 

“How do I do it? Ah, child, does your fairy-book ever 
tell how the magician turned the charcoal to gold, or the 
owl back again into the beautiful princess that she was? 
No more shall I spoil my stories by telling how my sub- 
terranean magic is wrought. But, oh, such wonderful 
secrets as some of them are! Some day a few of my 
secrets will be found out. Others will baffle the children 
of men while the world stands. One of the most com- 
plex of them all is the way I can supply in the same garden 
bed different colors and odors to plants which are growing 
side by side. I never mix those children up, but I must 
tend them as carefully as you humans do an ‘incubator 
baby.’”’ 

Thus the great Earth Magician might speak if her more 
eloquent silence could be translated into the cruder speech 
of man. But, as her silence would seem to bear witness to 
her modesty, she might not continue to enumerate more 
of her enchantments. Hence some recipient of her 
bounty may well continue to celebrate other of her spells, 
runed in the garden of the humblest man who owns one. 
And here, in her fairy gifts tested by the sense of taste, 
the brown Enchantress adds to the complex problem 
of fragrance the equally knotty one of flavor. Or, does 
the dear old Wiseacre, by some complex formula of her 
desperately deep chemistry, create something which is at 
the same time fragrance to the nostrils and flavor to the 
palate? Such a suggestion comes to us from the odors 
of strawberries, pineapples, and cantaloupes. 

How psychologically wise, moreover, is the wizardry 
which knows man’s different reactions from the various 
colors of the fruits and vegetables which he eats! For 
days when the heat has tampered with his temper, she 
offers the cool green of the cucumber, the paler shades 
of lettuce, or (dare one write it?) a lemon. 

With equally inerrant prevision for the days when winter 
steals the warmth of the sunshine, the Earth Mother 
supplies rich, warm tints which will cheer the heart of 
man. Entering into a compact with old Sol, they make 
an autumn collaboration in the red cheeks of winter 
apples, the jocund, yellow pumpkin and golden corn. 
Between them they also duplicate in the rich hues of 
grapes and plums the rose and purple of an afterglow. 

Nor does the wizardry of the soil begin to exhaust itself 
in the wondrous trees, blossoms, and kindly fruits of the 
earth. Not the richest palace in the Enchanted Gardens 
of fairy tales has a millionth part of the treasures which 
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the Earth secretes in her veins of silver and gold and her 
deep-buried crypts of jewels and precious stones. Strange 
electric currents, also, course through her, and these she 
lends to men like Marconi, who ask for only one wish, 
but that one full of more wonderful possibilities than a 
hundred wishes of the common man. And still other 
strange gifts, as yet all unguessed by any human being, 
she holds back for a keener-eyed generation who shall 
know how to ask for them and how to not misuse them; 
for the brown Enchantress is as wise in her withholdings 
as her givings. 

Nor does her benevolence end with gifts to man alone. 
To every beast of the forest and field, from the lion to the 
rabbit, she also gives the gifts of a good fairy godmother. 
“Squatters’ rights” she grants any quadruped that roams 
the earth, and the most obscure mole or woodchuck may 
have for his subterranean home the pick of her entire 
premises. Even the painfully diligent ant is at liberty 
to give her object-lessons in ‘Ethical Culture and Com- 
munism’’ wherever she will. 

For robins and many other birds she keeps a fine larder 
of worms and bugs, and for these same worms and bugs one 
knows not what finer diet of vermiferous tid-bits. As a 
merely nominal charge for all these services she levies what 
the earth-worm might call his road-tax. By this canny 
measure with worms and by imposing a similar tax on man, 
which he works out with plough, harrow, hoe, and fer- 
tilizer, the shrewd old Enchantress not only keeps her 
soil light and fertile, but lures mankind from the fatal 
pitfalls of idleness. 

Yet is our brown Mother not all fair, though we have 
thus far spoken her fair, as should all those who receive 
her rare bounties. But, like human nature itself, Mother 
Earth has many unregenerate streaks. Whilein one man’s 
field she “‘hears the corn,’ as the prophet Hosea says the 
earth will, in another field in a barren country she is not 
only deaf to the corn, but to all burgeoning desires what- 
soever in everything that would bloom and bring forth 
fruit. Yet so exceptional is this apparent indifference 
on the part of the good Earth that one is moved to put in 
a plea for the defendant rather than to argue the case for 
the plaintiff. 

Is it, after all, not the fault of the heavens, which do not 
“hear the earth’’ when it calls for rain, as Hosea again 
prophesied that they would? Or, if the Earth may not be 
exculpated on this plea, is not her barrenness perhaps 
another deep device to develop the ingenuity and inven- 
tion of man? May not her methods be like those of a good 
text-book which gives one or two examples and many 
problems? 

Such a view finds support in the wonderful records of 
irrigation in the arid plains of the West and elsewhere. 
The converse of her problem of aridity the Earth also gives 
in her malarial swamps and bogs which on their face seem 
anything but benevolent. But a study of these flaws in 
the nature of our fairy godmother and the deadly coquetry 
of her quicksands would lead us by analogy into the debat- 
able land of theology, which has its own moral quick- 
sands, known as temptations and ‘“‘the Problem of 
Evil.” 

In both cases it would seem that “‘ the game’s the thing”’; 
that is, how to make both the physical and the spiritual 
desert ‘“‘rejoice and blossom as a rose.” If we are willing 
to admit (as most of us are) that we really prefer our 
friends and neighbors not so perfect that we cannot see 
them making improvements on their arid regions and 
waste lands and moral bogs, we must also admit that our 
good Earth Mother may be a little better for being a little 
bad, inasmuch as she is more stimulating to human en- 
deavor than she would be with no “bad streaks”’ in her. 

Having thus satisfied the demands of candor in our 
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estimate of Enchantress Earth, our love and loyalty call 
for a few more words of appreciation. 

With his usual insight and outsight, Booker Washington 
declares that the best way to keep the negro clean and 
honest is to keep him close to the soil. This clean, whole- 
some influence of the earth, a wholesomeness whose every 
breath one may catch from a freshly-ploughed field, is a 
force whose strength the world is only beginning to 
measure. One wonders what inhabitant of the city ever 
knew how much he had lost by insulating himself with 
city pavements from healthful contact with the soil. 
Standing on the good brown earth (preferably his own 
little lot of it), sometimes lying on it when the sun has made 
it warm as the hand-clasp of a true friend, he comes to 
understand the larger kinship which links him to even the 
lowest forms of inorganic life. 

With his hand on the teeming earth-mould, the beneficent 
mother of millions of fair offspring, he can almost feel the 
throb of the great earth heart and believe with Lafcadio 
Hearn that, 

“The stones and the rocks have felt; the winds have been 
breath and speech; the rivers and oceans of earth have been 
locked into chambers of hearts. And the palingenesis cannot 
cease till every cosmic particle shall have passed through the 
uttermost experience of the highest possible life.” 

Closely related to Hearn’s illuminated vision of matter 
was David’s intuition that he was “curiously wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth.’”’ And from this ‘“‘inti- 
mation”’ it is but a step to the belief in the immanence 
of God,—a spirit pervading all matter as the light the 
air, and continually directing all Earth-wrought miracles. 
Thus viewed no longer as a monstrous mass of lifeless soil, 
but as matter charged with an infinite and divine force, all 
the earth beneath our feet becomes holy ground, and man 
may go back to it at the sunset of life with as little reluc- 
tance as falling leaves which live again in flowers. 

For it is not alone upon seeds and roots, which contain 
their own life-germs, that the Earth exercises her mysteri- 
ous forces. Something strikingly like the vis medicatrix 
nature, which knits broken bones and heals wounds, the 
earth manifests in her assimilations and reincarnations 
of decayed matter. ‘This habit is but another phase of the 
Earth’s wholesome philosophy of making the best of things, 
however gruesome those things may be. 

But this phase of the Earth’s beneficence has been 
celebrated, as only a poet knows how, by Mr. William 
Vaughn Moody :— 


“Now limb doth mingle with dissolvéd limb 
In Nature’s busy old democracy, 
To flush the mountain laurel when she blows 
Sweet by the southern sea, 
And heart with crumbled heart 
Climbs in the rose.’ 


What the Earth does for the “muddy vesture of decay”’ 
of man and beast, she also does for every other unsightly 
object on her premises. If a farmer has old stumps and 
tumble-down stone walls, the Earth will do her best to 
drape them with vines, ferns, and bramble-bushes. ‘The 
recent efforts to abolish unseemly backyards is comfort- 
ing proof that mankind at last is taking his cue from the 
greatest of all landscape gardeners, the Earth. 

Finally, considering the million miracles of the soil, one 
is as much struck by the glad alacrity with which the 
Earth gives good gifts to her children as by her wondrous 
power itself. The Under-mother likes to say “yes” to her 
children, whether they ask for pansies or potatoes, or for 
clay for bricks and pottery. And, although in some 
states she does give a stone with the bread, if not for it, 
she might justify her course as an indirect direction for 
raising men. 

Then, here’s to the dear Enchantress, Earth, whom we 
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love in her fair green kirtle or brown; the Earth, who all 
our lives is our most indulgent nurse, and, even when the 
world discards us, takes us back to her bosom to be quick- 
ened anew with the pulse of spring. 

’ Boston, Mass. 
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The Regret Woman. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


“Oh, dear!’ wailed Mildred, “there comes. the ‘regret 
woman. In five minutes she will have the sands of time 
running backwards, and in ten we'll all be wishing we 
had never grown up.” 

“She has had so much trouble?’”’ asked Mrs. Laurence. 

“No, it is not trouble that worries her, it is happiness, 
—the happiness she used to have. She is always mourn- 
ing over ‘pleasures past and dead,’ as she calls them. She 
is a dear, sweet woman, but she does give you the most 
disconsolate feeling of not-worthwhileness.”’ 

Mrs. Laurence was surprised to find the ‘regret woman’ 
neither old nor sad. She was little past thirty, and, save 
for a retrospective shadow in her eyes and a slight droop 
to the corners of her mouth, she did not appear unhappy. 

“You live at Mill River, I understand,” said Mrs. 
Reeve, the “regret woman.” 

“Ves,’’ said Mrs. Laurence. 

“Such a pretty place!” The light of retrospect came 
into Mrs. Reeve’s eyes. “I was there once. A party 
of us young people went there on a picnic. It was such 
a lovely day and the river and the banks were so beauti- 
ful! We ate our supper at the old water-mill. We had 
the best time.”” Then her eyes faded into regretfulness. 
“Isn't it sad that times like that can’t last? Our happi- 
est moments pass so quickly.’’ She sighed poignantly. 

“They would not be happy long if they did not, would 
they?”’ suggested Mrs. Laurence, with a sympathetic 
smile. She was quite gray, but her face was young with 
humor and sweetened by an abiding peace. 

“No, I suppose not,’’ assented Mrs. Reeve dreamily, 
her mind still on the past. “But if only those happy 
days could have lasted!’’ ‘here was inevitable regret 
in her tone. / 

“Then we would have become very, very tired of them,” 
said Mrs. Laurence. “Did you never, when a child, play 
some gatne that gave you the keenest delight, and from 
lack of self-restraint keep at it until all the pleasure was 
gone, and, not knowing what was the matter, blame it on 
your playmates and quit in tears? 

“All our pleasures are like that. If they continued 
long, they would not be pleasures, but torture. They 
pass that adjustment, and change may make possible 
different but greater pleasures.”’ 

“Oh, but there are no pleasures like those of our happy, 
happy youth!” Mrs. Reeve roused up. ‘Our friends 
scatter, and the burdens of life come; and, as the poet says, 
we tread the way alone like some banquet hall deserted.” 
She shook her head and sighed heartbreakingly. ‘No, 
those times can never come again.” 

“Looking back,’ said Mrs. Laurence, “‘one sees here 
and there places in life where feelings of joy reached a 
pitch of exquisite intensity. We are inclined to wish it 
had lasted longer. But, if it had, the joy of it would have 
turned to disgust or pain; and it would not even be a 
pleasant spot in memory. 

“And often we wish the setting of some of our happiest 
days might return, friends, scenes, everything, just as it 
was. If it could, it would not bring the old pleasure, for 
we have changed. Not that we have outgrown pleasure, 
but we have grown ready for a different sort of pleasure. 
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“We are inclined to forget that in regretting changes 
that removed us from certain happy scenes and times. 
We would have changed even if we had stayed there. I 
have heard women with the cares of family upon them 
contrasting their state with their girlhood irresponsibility, 
and advising other girls not to marry. ‘Tlfey forget that, 
even had they not married, at thirty-five they would 
not have the same girlish irresponsibility they now re- 
member. 

“It seems to me regret is the most unfair and super- 
ficial sentiment in our minds. It is like being envious 
of a person who has one thing we want, but four that we 
would hate to have. 

“There were pleasant times in the past; but they are 
to be remembered pleasantly, not sadly. ‘They cannot 
come back, and would not be welcome if they did, for 
we have outgrown them. Change is one of the very, 
very wise laws. It is not sad, but fortunate, that things 
can never be the same again. They pass that others 
may come, and we change to adjust ourselves to the 
others when they do come. And, if we choose rightly, 
every change brings us something new that more than 
compensates for all the old that is lost; and our joy as 
well as usefulness may increase in richness as the years go.”’ 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 


Che Pulpit. 


Idealism. 


BY M. C. VAN MOURIK BROEKMAN, D.D. 


More specifically my subject is: The disappointment 
and the task of the idealist. My starting-point lies 
in the story of Moses, especially in three passages. In 
Exodus xix. 20 we read that “Jehovah came down upon 
Mount Sinai, to the top of the mount; and Jehovah 
called Moses to the top of the mount; and Moses went 
up.” Exodus xxxii. 19 gives a description of the scene 
when Moses came down with his tables of stone. ‘He 
saw the calf and the dancing; and Moses’ anger waxed 
hot, and he cast the tables out of his hands and brake 
them beneath the mount.’”’ Verse 31 of the same chapter 
relates that afterward Moses returned unto Jehovah to 
plead for his people, the account ending with the state- 
ment that Jehovah gave his commandments for the 
second time on new tables of stone. The inner connec- 
tion between these three statements will soon be clear. 

It is not my intention, however, to speak of Moses, 
but of ourselves and our experiences, of us who, like him, 
have received a revelation of God. In our lives, too, has 
come the moment when, as we wandered through the 
desert, we were called to climb the high mountain of reve- 
lation. We have stood on the top of our Sinai, and God 
has spoken to us in the darkness of our souls’ struggle 
and amid the flashings of our clearer insight. We have 
lifted up our eyes and have seen his glory. We knew the 
wonderful emotion which comes with the conviction that 
one is a child of God. Man can know no greater happi- 
ness than that. All the joys of a fortunate and prosper- 
ous life, all the small and great pleasures which may be 
the portion of one who is able to accept them in thankful- 
ness, are unimportant in comparison with that greatest 
of all glories, the soul’s finding of its God. 

It is our nature to long for union with the all-embracing 
Spirit in whom we have our existence. Therefore, when 
the certainty has come to us that our eyes have seen and 
our ears have heard what we feared we might never see 
and hear, it was as if life had changed and the world were 
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renewed. We saw new vocations and a new task. We 
had the revelation of God written within our souls, but 
it could not remain concealed there: it would be our 
greatest happiness to testify of it. We would descend 
from our Mount Sinai and bring to the people around 
us the message of salvation. In us was the spirit of all 
messengers of God, who have come with new-born con- 
victions, ideals, commandments. At our feet lay the 
world, the world of realities, cold and dead and sinful, 
in which we had lived before,—we knew it so well; but 
we have now breathed the high mountain air of idealism, 
that upper world of tenderness and greatness and love, 
and will descend to tell how God has revealed to us life 
in ideals, how God has chosen us to convert the world. 
Oh, yes, the world has never yet been converted, but 
now it shall be. The Golden Age is near, the kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand. 

I hope we have all felt that ecstacy, at times, which is 
full of superhuman humanity, whether we are men or 
women, young or old, whether we have the opportunity 
to reach many or few, whether we are official preachers 
or not. If we have been once thus touched by the spirit 
of God, we have risen and have spoken our word. We 
have taken of our precious treasure of idealism and have 
shown it to others. We have called together our friends 
and acquaintance, all whom we could reach, and we have 
told with fervor, whether in flaming words or almost 
silent communion, the deepest that lived in our souls. 
We have said: See, here is the truth! It is the truth for 
me, for you! God, God has given it to me! 

Then we were like Moses. Moses is not a historical 
person alone. He is a type. His life is a symbol. His 
experiences are the experiences of the idealists of all 
ages. The world of to-day—here, too, we have the 
analogy—is the world of old. Much has changed. The 
character of belief and of unbelief is not that of many 
centuries ago, the Ten Commandments are no longer the 
highest revelation of God’s will. Jesus has come, the 
great men of later centuries have spoken: there is no 
longer one standard revelation. But the chief foe to 
God’s revelation has not changed. People are still dancing 
round their idols and—remarkable that this has not 
changed!—their idol is still the golden calf. The old 
German tales of the wild vigil of the witches on the 
Brocken picture a scene less passionate than the dance of 
the modern civilized, Christianized, evolutionized world 
round the idol of gold. 

The preachers of high ideals must behold this scene, 
and are nearly overcome at the sight. They come, 
bringing their idealism from the higher regions. Idealists, 
called of God, are sent up by their fellow-men to the 
mountains. ‘These stand at the foot, fearing for a time 
as they think they have heard the thundering voice of 
a mighty God. ‘They bless their representative, who has 
the hard task of meeting the Almighty, and then, the 
first terror passed, they go on with their dancing. ‘The 
story of Moses has its parallel in Ibsen’s drama, “ Brand,” 
where it is recounted that in the ice regions of Norway 
stands a church of God, and the only two persons who 
go there—and these persecuted by those who prefer to 
remain below—are the lunatic Gerd and the fanatic 
Brand. An ardent idealist who is in deadly earnestis 
always called a fanatic, in the last instance even a lunatic. 
Fanaticism is a fine word, well fitting the vocabulary of 
those who like to discredit strong appeals to their con- 
science. It is of the same quality as the word ‘“exagger- 
ation,” used with great ability by the mediocre man, 
who is afraid of nothing so much as of extremes. The 
mediocre man is an idealist, too. Of course, he is. He 
says so himself, but without falling into exaggeration. 
As soon as an idealist of a more severe type declares that 
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things are wrong, that God asks men to change the world 
of realities, the mediocre idealist stops the idealistic 
idealist with the words, But you must not exaggerate. 

Do not think that I have such a gloomy view of the 
world as to believe that idealism is hated. Idealism is 
much loved, but in a certain sense, with certain limita- 
tions. It is loved as an idea; above all, as a word. So 
the word “‘love’”’ is loved as a word, so the idea righteous- 
ness is much admired as an idea, while it is refused as 
a reality. 

Or do I exaggerate? I generalize. I must do that in 
giving a general statement, but I do not exaggerate. Is 
this not the painful, the agonizing experience of all men 
and women who have felt called to warn, to convert, to 
lead their fellow-men to higher aims? ‘They are toler- 
ated as long as they speak about it. People like to be 
moved. ‘They even like to be shocked. A preacher has 
never greater success than when he scolds. ‘The revival- 
ist in a church and the demagogue in a public meeting 
are much admired, at least if they have some talent. 
Eloquence and oratory are sure to be applauded; but, 
after all, it must remain words. Oratory is not more 
than words, and most orators are content if they are ad- 
mired for their words. But the true idealist is another 
man. He does not care for appreciation and success, 
but that people take up his words and perform deeds. 
He looks for the realization of his ideals, and in that 
respect he is disappointed. 

Descending from his Sinai, he speaks of God. It is 
not the traditional talk about God, such as is heard every 
Sunday in so many pulpits. It is not an argument that 
there is a divine government of the world,—an argument 
hopelessly ineffective because as much may reasonably 
be said against it as for it. But he stands before his 
people and speaks out of his experience the language of 
a soul. ‘The language of a soul is understood by kindred 
souls. He says, without using many words: “I have seen 
God. I know that life was darkness, now it is light. I 
know that before I feared that fate would be cruel to me, 
now I no longer know what fear is. I do not depend for 
the happiness of my life on the fortunes of the moment. 
Existence was a riddle to me: now, though it is perhaps 
a greater riddle than ever, I am not troubled, because 
I trust in my God. Before I had seen God I did not 
know why I should live for my brothers and sisters. 
Brothers and sisters were church words to me. Now 
I am called by God to work in this world the work of love, 
—a difficult task, but the greatest mission I know. My 
friends, leave the valleys of existence, where there is no 
outlook, where from the mountains around fall the shad- 
ows from morning to evening. Climb, climb, day after 
day, month after month, year after year, till you reach 
the presence of God!’’ So speaks the true idealist. So 
have spoken the true idealists of all ages. It looks as if 
mankind still prefers to live in the valleys. 

The idealist has still other messages regarding the 
actual life of man. He speaks of the conscience of man, 
not sentimentally declaring that it is pleasant to be good, 
—I think it is in many cases very unpleasant,—nor dog- 
matically insisting that man is a lost sinner in Adam. 
Those who confess this pessimistic doctrine are generally 
very optimistic about themselves, but speaking a hard 
message. He declares that man’s task is to fight against 
himself during his whole life; that, if he is not careful 
in his self-examination, he becomes self-satisfied; that, 
if he does not struggle night and day, he becomes the 
slave of passions and evil habits; that a man must ever 
reproach himself for his sins, must kneel in humble con- 
sciousness of his littleness. 

The idealist will take upon his lips the sacred word 
“love.” All people like to speak that word. The poets 
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sing of love. The hymns abound in it. It is the most 
used, the most popular word in all languages. But now 
the idealist asks that men show love, and in this con- 
nection he takes up another word, a word not so popular, 
—the word “self-denial.”’’ He says that love is but 
another word for self-denial, and that, to most, is an un- 
heard-of revelation. Love looks so beautiful; but self- 
denial! And yet the idealist is right. If a man cannot 
deny himself and give himself without seeking his own 
interest, if he is not able to make sacrifices (to love is a 
synonym of to sacrifice), he may not enter the kingdom 
of love,—that is the kingdom of God. ‘This is one of the 
chief reasons why the idealist is rejected. Idealism asks 
love, ‘The reality shows egoism. 

The idealist is the messenger of righteousness. He has 
a burning message. He stands in the world, and does 
not say, with a polite bow: “How righteous you are, 
O. world! ‘There are still some small dark spots, but 
these are easily removed.” He is angry. He says: 
“Once I accepted the world in which I lived; but, since 
I have seen God and know that righteousness is the strong- 
est principle and love the highest, I am discontent. I 
call the world of men a world of unrighteousness. ‘Thou- 
sands upon thousands starve—no, nearly starve, which 
is much more tragic—for want of bread, and more really 
starve spiritually for want of love. I shall not claim that 
our generation is responsible for all the existing misery, 
but it is responsible for being rather well satisfied and leav- 
ing things as they are.”’ 

For a moment every one seeks for words to express his 
wish that some conditions, too bad, might be changed; 
but, after passing a motion, with which their consciences 
are soothed, men go over to the order of the day. As 
long as a great number of our fellow men and women 
live their egoistic life, as long as many hard-hearted 
persons can laugh while their brothers and sisters weep, as 
long as only the few are really stirred and undertake to 
help, to change, to prevent, so long the idealist has the 
right to say, “The real world is a world of unrighteous- 
ness.’’ Our society does not like to hear that, and the 
idealist who uses hard words is often stigmatized at once 
with a red-colored name. ‘Then the man of fashion 
knows that he need not care for that man’s words. 

I ask you, Is it not true that the men and women who 
come down from their Sinais and proclaim earnestly, 
with great passion, that which God has revealed to them 
have a bitter and painful struggle? And is it not true 
that most men and women, after a longer or shorter time, 
give up their task and retire from the struggle? In the 
life of every idealist comes the moment when he, like 
Moses, throws down the tables on which is written God’s 
revelation to him. It is comprehensible, it is natural. 
Anger overpowers him as he confronts unwillingness, 
hardness of heart. Despair makes him cry out in dis- 
appointment. He has lived for his truth. He would 
give his heart’s blood for the salvation of his fellows, 
but they laugh at him, scoff at him, reject him. Away, 
then, with these tables: ‘here is a wild delight in hearing 
them shatter, in seeing the fragments strewn around. 
It was all in vain. It was all a delusion. He no longer 
believes in his message, in his vocation, to which he called 
of God. He even doubts God. And so the idealist be- 
comes a realist. So the enthusiast becomes a cynic. 
So the fire of a glowing soul goes out. Such, my friends, 
is the'life,{the experience, of the idealist. 

And now the story is finished. No! the story is not 
finished. Now the story begins. ‘The story of the true 
idealist now begins. He does not remain a realist. He 
does not doubt forever. He cannot give up his idealism. 
After a long time of seeming doubt comes the resurrection 
into life, greater, nobler, stronger than before. 
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The twice-born idealist—for, like the Christian, the 
idealist must be twice-born—does two things. He for- 
gives his fellow-men whom he has condemned with his 
whole heart. He will not sacrifice the salvation of his 
fellows to his pride and his anger. He speaks no more 
of unappreciation, does not even think that he was too 
great for them; but he sacrifices himself for them, 
praying, like Moses, “If thou wilt, forgive their sin; and, 
if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of the book which thou hast 
written.” 

And one other thing he does. He has broken the tables 
of his idealism. Now he must climb again the steep 
mountain of revelation, and, reaching at length the sum- 
mit, must stretch forth his hands and bow his head. ,“‘O 
God, come to me anew. Write in my soul once more 
the word of thy holy will. I shall try not to be weak 
again.” A difficult way and a painful prayer. Life 
for the true idealist—I think that means the religious 
idealist—is hard. It is pleasant to talk of idealism and 
to say in our youth, “I will be an idealist all my life’; but 
in later years we realize all it means. If there were no 
God who revealed himself anew to the men and women 
who kneel down before him, who gave again the same 
truth, I should not know how idealism could exist in a 
world of hard realities. 

The twice-born idealist goes back now. He has less 
of expectation, but more of perseverance. His will is 
stronger. One thing is notable: he asks less, less for 
himself,—no honor, no success, no appreciation. The 
man who does not ask much can give much. ‘he askers 
are never the givers: the givers seldom ask. If they 
ask, it is not for themselves, but for those to whom they 
give their commandments. In this, however, they show 
the force of their convictions: they know what they 
will. They are not prepared to call the bad almost good 
or to state the duties of men in accordance with their 
wishes. ‘Their love is very noble, the love which “‘bear- 
eth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” ; 

Do you feel the greatness of these idealists, a kind of 
idealists not much known, not only because there are so 
few of them, but also because these few do not put them- 
selves forward to be seen of men? ‘They are content 
to be sowers. ‘The good seed is thrown into the earth. 
God will give the growth and others will gather. ‘They 
are the men and women who do patiently the small work 
in the kingdom of God. No, not the small work, the 
great work. 


Spiritual Life, 


The will can only be made submissive by frequent self- 
denials, which must keep in subjection its sallies and in- 
clinations. Great weakness is often produced by indul- 
gences which seem of no importance.—M. Molinos. 


ad 


The fear of man brings a snare. By halting in our 
duty and giving back in the time of trial, our hands grow 
weaker, our ears grow dull as to hearing the language of 
the true Shepherd, so that, when we look at the way of 
the righteous, it seems as though it was not for us to 
follow them.—J. Woolman. 

rd 


All who call on God in true faith, earnestly from the 
heart, will certainly be heard, and will receive what they 
have asked and desired, although not in the hour or in 
the measure or the very thing which they ask. Yet 
they will obtain something greater and more glorious 
than they had dared to ask.— Martin Luther. 
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Social Intercourse. 


A man is only half himself until he has 
found his brother man. Eve, according to 
tradition, shortened man’s residence in Par- 
adise, but the garden would have been no 
Paradise without her. Our soul comes to its 
life by virtue of the brother souls that sur- 
round it. It is to them we owe our language, 
our writing, our music, our work, our play, 
our peace, our war, our differences, our 
unities. Alone we should cease to be human. 
We should know nothing of the world, 
nothing even of ourselves. Nature made 
us social. She has an odd way of putting 
us into positions without telling us before- 
hand anything about them. Without in- 
forming us as to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the social life, she began by placing 
us in a family. One of the first things we 
learn is to talk, and to listen to talk. And 
we have been talking and listening, on and 
off, ever since. Think of the number of 
speeches we have made, of the words that 
have rolled off our tongues since then! A 
queer retrospect, when we come to think of 
it, with so much in it that was hardly golden! 
The world is carried on under a babel of ut- 
terance. Had we a universal telephone, 
and could hear it all,—on the boulevards of 
Paris, in the cafés of Vienna, on the Exchange 
of London, in the bazaars of Constantinople, 
the talk in drawing-rooms, in the streets, 
in the places of kings, in one-roomed homes, 
—the harvest of one hour would be a litera- 
ture, a unique human chronicle. There it 
is, such as it is, going on at this moment. 
There it is, forming characters, shaping 
destinies, making happiness and misery, the 
most tremendous thing in life, and yet the 
thing of which, in any deep sense, we take 
the least account. As we dressed ourselves 
this morning, did any of us think seriously 
as to the style and shape our day’s conversa- 
tion was to take, from what sources it was 
to be drawn, in what spirit it was to be carried 
on? 

We are speaking here of our extempore 
utterance,—the largest pari of utterance. 
The diplomatist who is about to meet a 
foreign ambassador, the orator who has to 
address to-night a crowded audience, will 
doubtless go carefully over what he has to 
say. But most of our speech is not oratory 
nor high politics. It is ourselves in undress, 
the word of the moment. Yet it is precisely 
here, in what we say and hear said in ordi- 
nary intercourse, in the ceaseless giving and 
receiving of the mind’s small change, we 
have the formative influences that make or 
mar us. Compared with this, as an influ- 
ence on character, the great, carefully con- 
sidered deliverances are as the effect of the 
occasional thunderstorm to the ceaseless 
work upon us of the ordinary atmosphere. 
What a man says to his wife or his child at 
the dinner table reveals him more surely 
than his finest eloquence from pulpit or 
rostrum. 

It reveals, because it shows us at unawares, 
shows, not what we wish to be, not what we 
want the world to think of us, but what at 
the moment we are. Not that the revela- 
tion will necessarily be a discreditable one. 
If it discloses sometimes our worst, it often 
shows our best. Grant and Lee were both 
great men, and had done great things. But 
nothing to us is more interesting or delight- 
ful than the story of their meeting at the Ap- 
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pomatox Courthouse. For years they had 
been deadly foes. They had commanded 
opposing armies, which had inflicted enor- 
mous slaughter on each other. Their meet- 


ing now was at the crisis of their lives. Yet 
at sight of each other, what happened? A 
beautiful and entirely human thing. To 


each of them rushed memories of earlier 
days, when they were together as comrades 
at West Point and in Mexico. Their talk 
ran on old times, till at last Lee had to call 
Grant’s attention to the object of their 
gathering, which was to surrender his beaten 
army to him, the conqueror! ‘Their actual 
contact revealed what years of bloody war- 
ring could not wash out—that they were 
friends who esteemed each other. It is pre- 
cisely this actual contact, this beating of 
heart close to heart, that destroys enmity. 
It was the fortune of the present writer to 
form one of a quartette who spent many 
days together in Norway. ‘The other mem- 
bers were an Anglican canon, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, and a Unitarian layman. We 
formed the happiest society, in which we 
discovered, to our continual wonderment, 
a vast area of common ground our souls 
occupied. “If we go on like this,” it was 
remarked, “‘what is to become of all our 
political, our theological, and our ecclesias- 
tical animosities?”’ What, indeed! The se- 
cret of the coming world unity will lie in 
getting men together and in letting them 
talk at large—J. Brierley in the Christian 
World. 


Literature. 


THE OLD ‘TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE ANCIENT East. By Alfred Jeremias. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vols. 
$7.—This is the English edition translated 
from the second German edition, revised and 
enlarged by the author. Mrs. C. L. Beau- 
mont is the translator. The editor is Dr. 
C. H. W. Johns of Cambridge, England. 
Prof. Jeremias is lecturer at the University 
of Leipsic. The first edition of the book was 
published in 1904, the second was begun in 
1906, It is now presented to English readers 
as a fair attempt to cover the ground of 
recent research in the lore of Assyria and to 
bring it into relation with the records of the 
Hebrew people and other ancient nations. 
Lord Bacon regarded the Old Testament as 
the limit of our knowledge of things that hap- 
pened in the Old World. He said the veil 
of antiquity could never be lifted; but within 
the last fifty years that screen has been so 
far removed that we now know intimately 
men and nations that were on the stage of 
action centuries, if not millenniums, before 
the time of Abraham or even of Adam, once 
supposed to be the father of all the living. In 
Assyria have been found records and monu- 
ments that not only antedate the narratives 
of the Old Testament, but also light up many 
dark passages and explain what have been 
inscrutable mysteries. It is no longer possi- 
ble to deny that there is a mythological ele- 
ment in the Old Testament: but Dr. Jeremias 
says that it has been shown by Winckler 
that ‘‘a right knowledge of the ‘mythologi- 
cal’ form of expression and of the concep- 
tions of antiquity could exist equally well 
with the most perfect faith and with the most 
far-reaching scepticism in regard to the facts 
related.” For his own part he says that 
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“for him the Israelite presentation of God 
and expectation of a deliverer is not a dis- 
tillation of human ideas grown on various 
soils of the ancient East, but is an eternal 
truth in the gay mantle of Oriental imagery.” 
Moreover, he takes a mystical view of the 
“pictures and cycles of the starry heavens,” 
in which he thinks are foretold both earthly 
events and heavenly things. With such 
thoughts in the background of his mind he is 
prepared to let himself go to any length in 
his search for the sources of Hebrew ideas in 
Assyrian history and Babylonian astrologi- 
cal symbolism. With amazing industry he 
sets in order innumerable records of the astral 
religion of Babylonia and the annals of 
Assyria, and then traces them through other 
nations and other religions, giving special 
attention to the effect produced on the ancient 
development of the Israelites. As he mar- 
shals his material in chapter after chapter, the 
effect is cumulative. It seems as if where 
there is so much similarity there must be 
identity of origin, and yet there will be many 
dissenters. The ground has never been 
worked so thoroughly, but it is new ground, 
and many investigators and philosophers 
will try their hands at the work of classifi- 
cation and essay new methods of interpre- 
tation before the final verdict will be ren- 
dered. 


[AUGUST 3 IQII 


DIvINE TRANSCENDENCE, AND ITS RE- 
FLECTION IN ReELicious AuTHoRITy. An 
Essay. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Macmillan & Company. $1.75 
net.—We have long known that there are 
many voices in the world, and that the 
prosperity of their signification lies very 
largely in the minds of those who hear them. 
Accordingly, we will not pretend that this 
book will strongly appeal to Unitarian 
readers, because, for instance, the writer 
feels that the two central doctrines of Chris- 
tian belief are the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. He holds that the Athanasian Creed 
is, in the slang of the day, ‘‘all right,’ be- 
cause certain phrases which might in them- 
selves be rather puzzling, simply ‘‘refer us 
back to Scripture,’—such terms as “‘be- 
gotten’ and ‘‘proceeding,’’ merely bring re- 
affirmations of Scriptural phrases. ‘There 
is a really interesting exposition of the way 
in which our belief in God has been evolved, 
from Plato’s idea of “‘the Good,” the Ab- 
solute Being; Aristotle’s conception of 
being, which is ‘‘eternal, immutable, tran- 
scendent’”’; Saint Augustine’s unchangeable 
“that which is,’ down to our modern 
thought of the Divine Transcendence. ‘The 
nature of the authority of the Bible, of the 
Church, of Jesus is carefully discussed. 
By the moral judgment, the ‘‘I ought,’”’ we 
come in touch with the absolute, the tran- 
scendent; in short, with the will of God. 
Hence, the true sanction of morality is to 
be found in religion: ‘‘For the only adequate 
account of the absoluteness of moral ob- 
ligation is that it is of divine origin. God 
is the supreme good of man, and we nat- 
urally and inevitably seek our own good 
when once we know it.” Finally, even the 
creeds have little difficulty for this writer. 
Their object was ‘“‘simply to guard the 
Apostolic tradition. In other words, they 
are compendious summaries of what is con- 
tained in the New Testament as traditionally 
interpreted by the undivided Church.” 
Perhaps it is well that for minds constituted 
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in a certain way the creeds and covenants of 
the Church should offer no disastrous bon- 
dage, but that through them, as through 
veils concealing the too dazzling central 
glory, they may reach more easily that 
Divine Immanence or Transcendence, whose 
fulness filleth all in all. 


Aucust 3 1911] 


INFLUENCES OF GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRON- 
MENT. By Ellen Churchill Semple. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.—At the outset the 
author of this voluminous work acknowl- 
edges as the basis of it Friedrich Ratzel’s 
Anthropo Georgraphie. With the consent: of 
the author of that work she attempted to 
make not a literal translation, but a new 
arrangement of material and an adaptation 
of it to the American mind. But in the 
course of her labors she found that new stud- 
ies were necessary and that new facts were 
waiting to be used. The result is a book of 
nearly seven hundred pages, divided into 
seventeen chapters, each chapter followed by 
notes and a copious bibliography. In the 
most minute way and with many new illus- 
trations the relation is traced between man 
and the peculiarities of his dwelling-place. 
Mountaineers and plainsmen, islanders and 
sea-faring men, those who guard passes and 
they who live in the desert, have their pecul- 
iarities which show what the life of their 
ancestors has been and how they have 
adapted themselves to the ease or difficulty 
of maintaining themselves in comfort upon 
the earth. Why tribes and nations migrate 
and the direction of their movements may 
be explained when it is known what was be- 
fore and behind them. With drought and 
failing pasturage on the steppes of Russia 
and Asia and the fruitful lands of the West 
sending out an invitation, it is easy to see 
why nomadic tribes and nations were set 
in motion to invade, ravage, and take pos- 
session of the heritage of their less virile 
neighbors. In the last century Buckle did 
good work as a pioneer in the discussion of 
climate and environment and their influ- 
ence upon different phases of human culture 
and progress, but since his time knowledge 
has grown in bulk and the power of inter- 
preting facts has greatly increased. In the 
present volume we have the most complete 
exhibition of facts and theories to be found 
in the English language. It is not necessary 
to accept all of them to recognize the fact 
that the book is rich in material for study, 
full of suggestion, and stimulating to the 
imagination. 


THe RupAtyAt oF Omar KuiyyAm. 
Translated from the original Persian by Isaac 
Dooman. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1 
net.—In a general way we have all known 
that the wonderful translation of Omar by 
Edward Fitzgerald was, say, one-half Fitz- 
gerald and the other half the old poet- 
astronomer, or, to put it in slightly differ- 
ent form, that Fitzgerald took the substance 
of the Rubaiyat and played upon such notes 
as he chose with his own unique genius. 
Hence this marvellous poem, which some 
forty years ago fairly took the world by 
storm. Here pessimism and mysticism 
met and kissed each other; while, lured by 
Fitzgerald’s beguiling note, we all began to 
feel that there was nothing to do but to drink 
wine in the tavern, as to-morrow we would 
be ourselves with yesterday’s ten thousand 
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years. Of course, so wonderful a ‘‘find” 
as this could not long be left alone. So, 
after many others, Mr. Dooman comes with 
his translation and the claim that he has 
been far more literal than Fitzgerald in giving 
Omar’s real ideas. To be sure, this trans- 
lator holds that the wine is real wine, and that 
to try to interpret it symbolically is to 
flounder in a veritable quagmire. But he 
thinks that Omar was after his fashion relig- 
ious and had a genuine trust in God. Cer- 
tainly, the old Persian’s philosophy has been 
strongly influenced by Hindu mysticism, 
and there is in it a large element of panthe- 
ism. As to the translation itself, we cannot 
honestly say that it is very ‘“‘poetical,”’ 
though, as the rustic Audrey questions, it 
may be “honest in deed and word.” Cer- 
tainly, a better compromise than this could 
have been made between a literal rendering 
and something approaching poetry. 


“T roam’d ev’rywhere—in desert and dale, 
And round this Universe my bark did sail, 
But a single traveller never met I 
Returned to tell future world’s true tale. 


One recalls Fitzgerald’s wonderful quatrain, 
and sighs for a trifle more of poetry, even 
with the loss of some exactness of rendering. 


From RoucH RIDER TO PRESIDENT. By 
Max Kulneck. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50 net.—It is interesting to read 
what an eminent German scholar, well 
equipped for his work, looking at Col. Roose- 
velt from the German point of view, has to 
say about our ex-President. Splendid mate- 
rial this, especially when one is writing for 
those to whom most of it is new, and who are 
nationally fitted to appreciate the colonel’s 
personal characteristics and brilliant record. 
The story is told with fine spirit; and, while 
his biographer is far from claiming that 
Roosevelt’s judgment is infallible or that 
he has made no mistakes, he has drawn a 
leader worthy of study and admiration, mak- 
ing a book that ought to instruct, as well as 
interest, his German readers. The English 
translation is by Frederick von Reithdorf, 
professor of modern languages at Monmouth 
(Illinois) College. 


Magazines. 


The leading article of the August Century, 
the midsummer holiday number, is an account 
of “Unique Mount Desert,’? by Robert 
Haven Schauffler, author of Romantic Ger- 
many. Mount Desert is the one spot on the 
whole sweep of the Atlantic coast, from 
Labrador to Mexico, where the mountains 
go down to the sea; and it is, in Mr. Schauf- 
fler’s opinion, ‘‘ Norway and Italy combined.” 
He pictures not only the great beauty of 
this spot, but the variety of its life and 
scenery and the unusual altruism of its 
residents. In the fourth of his scholarly 
papers on ‘“‘Shakespeare on the Stage,” 
Mr. William Winter discusses ‘‘Othello.” 
It is his opinion that Othello was not a negro 
and should not be represented as one, and in 
an interesting way he gives at length the 
grounds for his estimate of the Moor’s color 
and character. There is another instalment 
of Arthur C. McGiffert’s interesting life 
of Martin Luther, and also of Guglielmo 
Ferrero’s account of ‘“‘The Women of the 
Cesars.’’ Among those contributing stories 
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are Anne Warner, Ellis Parker Butler, and 
Edith Wharton, whose story ‘‘Other Times, 
Other Manners”’ is concluded in this number. 


The place of honor in the August Atlantic is 
given to a brief novel by Mrs. Cornelia A. P. 
Comer, author of the A tlantic’s “‘ Letter to the 
Rising Generation.”’ ‘‘The Long Inheritance”’ 
is a very trenchant discussion of the di- 
vorce question, for the plot centres about a 
divorce made at Reno, Nev., where, as one 
of the characters of the story says, “folks 
that have a real reason for a smash-up don’t 
have to go.’”’ Throughout this midsummer 
number the element of fiction is strong; 
there is another of Madame Dragoumis’s dra- 
matic stories of modern Greece and a shorter 
tale by Paul Mariett. ‘‘In the Hands of a Re- 
ceiver,’’ in Dr. Crothers’s inimitable vein, be- 
moans the increasing cost of the higher life 
now so prevalent, when every man feels it his 
bounden duty to attend to all the obligations 
of his neighbor. Other papers in light and 
pleasant humor are “In the Key of Clam,” 
by Atkinson Kimball, ‘‘Making Believe,” by 
Robert M. Gay, and ‘‘A Prairie Caravan- 
sery,’ by Margaret Lynn; while ‘Miss Al- 
cott’s New England,” by Katharine F. Ge- 
rould, and ‘‘The Uses of the Comic Spirit in 
Religion,’’ by William Austin Smith, add the 
zest of satire, The number is ballasted bya 
long and important estimate of the value of 
the United States Navy as compared with the 
navies of Germany and Japan, written by the 
great English naval constructor, Sir William 
H. White. Other outstanding papers are 
“Humanizing the Prisons,’’? by Morrison I. 
Swift, “‘Darwin at an American University,” 
by Richard C. Maclaurin, ‘“Our National 
Debt Habit,’”’ by W. Martin Swift, and an 
article on the forerunners of modern Social- 
ism, by Vida D. Scudder. Mention should also 
be made of a short but remarkable narrative 
by Nathan Kraus, a young Jewish boy, who 
recounts the hideous scenes of persecution 
which drove him to America. A full Con- 
tributors’ Club completes the number. 
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Christ, the Understanding 
Friend 


By 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


Suggestions are here offered as to the nature 
and function of Christ and the Church’s rela- 
tions to Christ, the most profitable as well as the 
most rational character attributable to Christ 
being that of an understanding friend, 

For two thousand years, almost, the Christian 
Church has been engaged in the effort to exactly 
define her relations towards Jesus Christ, and to 
describe, in a satisfactory manner, his nature. 
This has been an ever-present task, an unfailing 
intellectual resource, one to which the Church 
has turned whenever more pressing questions of 
the moment would permit, and one which she 
has always left as far from final solution as ever. 
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The Baltimore Bellet 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


The sweetest and dearest 
Of roses, I think, 
Ts a little white rosie, 
Just blushing with pink, 
Whose clustering buds, 
Like a quaint fairy chime, 
Ring out into blossoms 
At midsummer time: 
That rose with the delicate 
Raspberry smell; 
That dainty old timer, 
The Baltimore Belle. 


The Rummage Sale. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


“Mother,” said little Bobby Wright, 
“are we rich?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Are we poor?”’ 

“We're something between millionaires 
and paupers, Bobby,”’ was the reply. 

““George Rice says his mother has so much 
money, she doesn’t know what to do,” con- 
tinued Bobby. 

“That, certainly is not my case,” 

“Don’t you have all the money you want?’’ 
asked Bobby, anxiously. 

“By no means, Bobby. I could spend a 
great deal more than I have, very easily.” 

Bobby looked sober. 

“But, Bobby!”’ exclaimed his mother, 
suddenly. ‘‘Look at your shoes! you need 
a new pair. ‘These will do now for the kick- 
abouts.” 

Bobby possessed three grades of shoes. 
The very best, for Sundays and holidays, the 
second best, for common wear, and the kick- 
abouts, as he called them. As the new boots 
grew shabby, they were promoted down to the 
next grade. 

His mother opened her purse, and took out 
a bill, which she put into Bobby’s hand. 

“Go right to Mr. Ransome!’’ said she. 
“He knows just what you want. Be sure 
and get them long enough.”’ 

The prospect of new shoes was always an 
alluring one to Bobby: still he hesitated. 

“But, mother, if you don’t have as much 
money as you want ’’— 

“T have plenty of money to buy my son a 
pair of shoes,” was the amused reply. 

So Bobby put the money in his own small 
pocketbook, of which he was immensely 
proud, and started. 

He hurried along down the street; but, 
just before he reached the prosperous-looking 
store of Ransome & Co., he met George Rice. 
George was walking very fast, swinging by 
the strings a pair of very shiny boots. 

‘Where you going, Bob?” 

“Going to Ransome’s, for some shoes.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed George. “I wouldn’t 
pay Ransome’s prices. Here’s a pair I just 
bought for twenty-five cents.” 

“Twenty-five cents!’ Bobby 
‘‘Where’d you get ’em, George?” 

“Just round the corner. They’re having a 
rubbish sale. There’s plenty more of ’em. 
You’d better go and try your luck,” and 
George was off. 

Bobby walked slowly toward the place. 


stared. 
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He was seven years old, and had learned by 
experience that usually his mother knew 
best. But this was such a chance. To get 
for twenty-five cents what Mr. Ransome 
would certainly charge two or three dollars 
for,—what an opportunity! How fortunate 
that he met George just at that minute! 
He rather wondered, in his small mind, that 
a boy whose mother was overburdened with 
money should take such delight in saving it, 
not knowing that that is often the case in 
this contradictory world. 

But his mother wasn’t rich. Hadn’t she 
said, only that very morning, that she could 
easily spend more money than she had? If 
he could get a pair of shoes for twenty-five 
cents, he could give her back her bill, and she 
could spend it as she liked. He had twenty- 
five cents of hisown. He would take his own 
money, and his shoes would not cost his 
mother a cent. 

This last thought decided Bobby, and he 
walked more quickly to the dingy little hall, 
in front of which he saw, in large letters, the 
words, ‘‘Rummage Sale.” 

What a place it was! Two small counters 
ran along the length of the hall. On these 
counters were piles of different commodities, 
each pile separate and distinct. There 
were shirts, evidently much the worse for 
wear, there were women’s garments, and piles 
of gorgeous neck-wear, There was bric-a- 
brac,—plenty of it,—marvellously cheap. 
There were books, which Bobby couldn’t stop 
to look at. 

At last he came to the shoes. They were 
not on either of the counters, but were re- 
posing, in a pile, on the floor. 

He took up a pair and examined it. It 
was too large. He picked up another. It 
was too small. He tried again, without 
success. He was disappointed. 

“Looking for a pair of shoes?’”’ asked a 
pleasant voice. 

“Will any of these fit me?” 
Bobby, looking dubiously at the pile. 

“T think we can find a pair,’”’ replied the 
lady, rather wondering at the appearance of 
her young customer. ‘Sit down here, and 
we'll try.” 

Bobby sat down on a packing box, and took 
off his shoes. The lady patiently tried pair 
after pair. They must be long enough, with 
good, stout soles, but it was hard to find any 
that met those conditions. At last, from the 
pile, which was becoming beautifully less, was 
fished up a pair, black and shiny in appear- 
ance, into which Bobby’s small feet went 
readily, and which really seemed to meet 
the requirements. 

““They’re a little long for you,’”’ said the 
lady. 

“That’s no matter,” replied Bobby. 
“Mother told me to get ’em long enough.” 

“Did mother tell you to get them here?” 
asked the lady, with some curiosity. 

“No. She told me to get ’em at Ran- 
some’s.”’ 

The lady smiled. ‘‘Don’t you think she 
would rather buy a pair of Ransome’s shoes 
for you?” 

“‘She doesn’t buy these,’’ explained Bobby. 
“T buy ’em myself. I’ve got a quarter.” 
Here he took out his precious pocketbook, 
and produced the bright silver piece. 

“T’m going to give her back her money.” 

“Oh!” the lady took the quarter, and 
Bobby took the shoes. Wrapping paper 
was scarce, and he took them by the strings, 
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as George Rice had done. 
were, and how they shone! Bobby was de- 
lighted with his purchase. He ran home 
as fast as his little feet would carry him, and 
rushed into his mother’s room. 

“‘Here’s your money, mother,” he shouted. 
“You can buy something else with it,’ and 
he handed her the crisp, new bill. 

“Why, Bobby!’ she exclaimed, looking 
down into the excited little face. “What 
does this mean?” 

“Here’s a pair of shoes,’ cried Bobby. 
“that doesn’t cost but twenty-five cents.” 
He held out his purchase, proudly. 

“Twenty-five cents!’”’ She took the boots 
in her hand—‘‘Where did they come from, 
Bobby?”’ 

“From a rubbish sale,’’ aswered Bobby. 
“T bought ’em.”’ 

Mother looked at the shoes, so resplen- 
dently black, then she looked at Bobby, then 
she turned and looked out of the window. 

“You can buy something nice with that 
money,’ said Bobby. 

Still she looked out of the window, holding 
her handkerchief to her face. Was she cry- 
ing? 

“Don’t you like ’em, mother?” 
Bobby, anxiously. 

She turned, wiping her eyes, then she 
stooped and caught Bobby in her arms. 

“My dear, dear little boy!’’ Here she 
dropped into an easy chair, took Bobby in 
her lap, and hugged him again. 

““They’re nice shoes,’’ said Bobby. 

The sight of his beaming little face, with 
its look of complacent satisfaction, was too 
much for his mother. The handkerchief 
was again in requisition, but Bobby knew 
this time that she wasn’t crying. He was a 
sensitive little fellow, and hated to be laughed 
at. Heslid gently down from her lap, looking 
very sober. 

“Come back, darling,” said she. 
give mother, won’t you?”’ 

Bobby was silent. She took him in her 
lap again and kissed him. . 

“Now we'll look at these shoes,’’ said she, 
trying them here and there with her deft, 
experienced fingers. ‘‘Now, here’s a hole 
right in the side, where it would soon show: 
you didn’t see that, did you, Bobby.” 

“No,’’ answered Bobby, sadly. 

The heel has broken away a little here,” 
continued his mother, ‘‘and here’s a worn 
place—almost through. You see, they’re 
not such very nice shoes, Bobby.”’ 

Poor Bobby! The disappointment was too 
great. 

The tears came thick and fast. 

“‘Didn’t know they had old shoes to sell,’’ 
he sobbed. ‘‘I’ll take ’em back.” 

“No, Bobby dear, you didn’t know any- 
thing about rummage sales, did you? 
Mother’!l tell you about them,” and she tried 
to make the little fellow understand the why 
and wherefore of the collection of odds and 
ends which he had just seen at the little hall. 

“But we won’t send the shoes back, Bobby,” 
she said brightly, “‘because they will fit some 
boy who hasn’t any shoes. Perhaps Peter 
can wear them.” 

Peter was the son of Ann, the cook, and a 
great friend of Bobby. ‘The little fellow’s 
face brightened, then became sober again. 

“But I wanted you to have that money, to 
buy something,—you said—you said,’”’— and 
Bobby was crying again. 

“Yes, darling. Mother was foolish. She 
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"said silly things, But she dida’t mean that 
she was dreadfully poor. She has all the 
_ money she needs, dear, and more. Papa 
looks out for that. So mother’ll buy the 
rummage shoes of you, and we'll see if Peter 
can wear them. You know, he has no good 
father to buy him clothes. Let’s go and see 
if he’s in the kitchen now, Bobby.” 
_ Peter was in the kitchen, and, when Bobby 
looked at ‘his ragged foot-gear, the rummage 
‘ shoes straightway became beautiful again. 
Very fine, indeed, they seemed to poor Peter, 
and, best of all, they fitted perfectly. It 

_-—-s- was hard to tell which of the two boy faces 
was the happier, as Bobby looked down at the 
Tummage shoes on Peter’s feet, and Ann’s 
thanks were loud and fervent. 

“Now,” said Bobby’s mother, as they 
turned away, “shall I go with you to Ran- 
some’s, Bobby?” 

“No,” answered Bobby, proudly. 
by. myself.” 
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Tom and the Policeman. 


Tom was five years old, and he had lived 
these five years on a big farm. He had 
played out of doors all day and he hadso 
many pets that he really could not count 
them all—kittens and puppies, chickens 
and ducks, and a pony all his own. 

One day Tom and his mother started 
on a long trip; they were going to see his 
grandma, who lived many miles away. 

They were on the train nearly two days 
and Tom had the best time watching the 
trees, telegraph poles, little towns, rivers, 
and hills. They all seemed to be going just 
as fast as they could back towards Tom’s 
home. 

Tom liked to watch the conductor, when 
he came in to punch the tickets, and the 
conductor let Tom punch holes in a piece 
of paper just for fun. All the men who 
helped to rum the train wore blue suits with 
brass buttons, so Tom could always tell 
which they were. _ 

Tteeekaqust.after breakfast when’ the train 
stopped at the city where Tom’s grandma 
lived and Tom was glad, for he was begin- 
ning to get tired of living on the train. 
The station was full of people, all hurry- 
_ ing around, looking for some one, or trying 
to catch a train. There were so many 
_ tracks that Tom wondered if any one knew 
how many there were; and there were trains 
on all of them all ready to go somewhere. 
_. Tom and his mother got on a trolley car 
and Tom watched the conductor take the | kin 
, and he saw how careful the motorman 
to be because there were so many peo- 
ae, and horses, and wagons on the street. 
} had never seen so many people 
x and they all seemed to be in a 
my to get somewhere. a 
Seed behfiakd of the cars and 
? said Tom. 
you see that tall man with a blue 
d brass buttons on, and a big star 
seer peeepaebesdenta That 
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so he rang the bell and the motorman stopped | 


the car. 

There were stores all along the street and 
such big buildings! 

The windows were full of pretty things 
and Tom and his mother stopped to look at 
them. In one window there was a toytrain 
that ran all around on a track and a funny 
little tin man that climbed up a ladder and 
then down again. 

Just then Tom’s mother saw an old friend 
and they were so glad to see each other that 
they did not notice Tom. 

Suddenly he heard something that sounded 
like music and there down the street was 2 
funny-looking piano on wheels; 2 horse 
pulled the little wagon and a man stood at 
the back and turned a handle, and that made 
the music. 

Soon the music stopped and the man got 
up on top of the piano and away it went 
down the street. Now Tom had never seen 
anything like that before and he wanted to 
hear it again, so he ran as fast as hecould 
after it. 

The horse turned the corner and went 
down another street, but Tom waiched, 
and he had just caught up with it when the 
man stopped the horse, jumped down, and 
began to play again. 

Tom asked him what it was and the man 
laughed to think that any little boy did not 
know what a hurdy-gurdy was, and Tom 
thought that that was a funny name for a 
piano on wheels. After the man stopped 
playing he passed around his hat for pennies 
and then he drove on down the street. Tom 
started to follow him, but this time the man 
drove so fast that Tom could noc catch him. 

Tom’s little legs began to get so tired, 
and suddenly he thought, “Why, where is 
mamma?’ He looked all around, but of 
course he did not see her, for he was a long 
way from where she stopped to talk to her 
friend. 

People were hurrying along, and Tom 
was stich a little boy that sometimes they 
did not see him until they ran into him. 
Poor Tom felt so frightened to see all these 
people and no one that he knew, and the 
trolley and horses and wagons all made such 
a noise that he sat down on the sidewalk 
and cried. 

People stopped and asked him what was 
the matter, but he was crying so hard that 
he could not answer. j 

‘Then he felt some one pick him up and he 
stopped crying long enough to look up, and 
there he was in the arms of a great, big, 

kind-looking man who wore a blue suit 
with brass buttons and there was a big star 
on his coat. 

And then Tom remembered what his 
mother had told him and he said: “Why, 
you must be a policeman that takes little 
boys to their mammas when they get lost! 
Please take me quick to mine; she is near a 
store with a big window with a cunning little 
train going round and round.” 

The policeman held Tom and wiped the 
tears away and asked him all about how he 
happened to get lost, and then he took him 
by the hand and said, ““We will find your 
mamma soon, so do not cry any more.” 
They walked and walked and then went 


d | into a building where there were a great many 


men with blue suits on with brass buttons 
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Tom losing his mother and they all said, 
“She will come here to look for him.” And 
in just a moment the door opened and there 
she was. As soon as she saw Tom she 
ran to him and hugged him tight, for she 
was so glad to see him, and she told the 
policeman that she never could thank him 
enough for finding her little boy—ZIrene 


| Russell. in Kindergarten Review. 


How Audrey went to School. 


Audrey Parke did not start to school 
when she was six years old, for the school- 
house was three miles from her home, but 
her mother taught her every day. 

When she was seven, Mrs. Parke said, 
“ Audrey mst go to school this year,” but 
the question of how she should get there came 
up again. 

“T can go on Prince, of course,” said 
Audrey, as if that settled the matter. Prince 
was her Shetland pony, and she spent much 
time each day riding him about the farm. 

“You could not do that, for there is no 
place to keep Prince at the school-house; and, 
besides, the older boys would ride him at 
noon,” objected Mr. Parke. 

“We might train Prince to take Audrey to 
school in the morning, then come home and 
go back for her in the afternoon,” suggested 
Mrs. Parke. 

Mr. Parke shook his head doubtfully. “‘I 
do not believe Prince would do it, but we 
can give him a week’s training and see.” 

On Monday morning Audrey rode Prince 
to school, and her father went along to bring 
him home. In the afternoon he brought the 
pony back to the school-house again. This 
was done every day for the first week of 
school, then the second Monday morning 
Audrey went alone. When she reached the 
school-house, she dismounted and threw the 
bridle over the saddle-horn and said, “Home, 
Prince.” The pony trotted off obediently. 

“Prince will come home all right,” Mr. 
Parke remarked as the pony turned in at the 
gate, ““but he may not go back to the school- 
house alone: we will wait and see.” 

At three o’clock that afternoon Mr. Parke 
saddled and bridled Prince, and started him 
down the road toward the school-house. 
When Audrey came out from school at four 
o’clock, Prince was patiently waiting for her. 

“T told you, father, that Prince would 
learn to go home alone and then come back 
for me, and he has proved it,” she said as 
she stopped at her own gate where her father 
and mother were waiting for her. 

So Prince carried Audrey to and from 
school until she was ready to go to the High 
School in the city, and every evening he had 
a lump of sugar as a reward for his day’s work. 
—Sarah N. McCreery, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Marjorie never cries when any little mis- 
hap befalls her, but the other day Araminta, 
her dearly loved and tenderly cherished doll, 
fell into the grate, and received a contusion 
of the nose which was most unpleasant to 
contemplate. Marjorie winked very hard 
for a few minutes; and then, running with her 
injured Araminta to her mother, she buried 
her head in her mother’s lap, sobbing, “O 
mamma, I don’t want to cry; but my tears 
have all come unfastened!”—Christian 
Guardian. 
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Immanence. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

Not borne on morning wings 

Of majesty; but I have set My Feet 

Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat 

That springs triumphant in the furrowed sod. 
There do I dwell, in weakness and in power; 
Not broken or divided, said our God! 

In your straight garden plot I come to flower; 
About your porch My Vine 

Meek, fruitful, doth entwine: 

Waits, at the threshold, Love’s appointed hour. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

Yea! on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the soft and pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to meet 
Your hard and wayward heart. In brown bright eyes 
That peep from out the brake, I stand confest. 
On every nest 

Where feathery Patience is content to brood 
And leaves her pleasure for the high emprise 
Of motherhood— 

There does My Godhead rest. 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord; 

My starry wings 

I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take: 

Meekly I fit my stature to your need. 

In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 

As man, to speak with man— 

Till by such art 

I shall achieve My Immemorial Plan; 

Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 
—Evelyn Underhill, in The Nation. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES Ww. WENDTE, D.D. 


The case of Pastor Jatho is evidently not 
disposed of by his suspension. His return 
to Cologne partook of the nature of a 
triumphal reception. Met at the station by 
a crowd of his parishioners and friends, his 
home was surrounded. by thousands, who 
sang lLther’s Choral ‘Ein’ Feste Burg,’’ 
and appealed to him to remain true to his 
convictions, assuring him of their continued 
support. Addressing them from his open 
window, he thanked them and pledged him- 
self to continue the struggle for congrega- 
tional freedom and the reconciliation of re- 
ligious feeling and faith with the modern 
conscience and reason. While he declared 
himself to have been a victim to church pol- 
itics and dogmatism, he advised his hearers 
not to leave the State Church, but to remain 
within it and labor for its enlargement and 
betterment. On the 3d of July two great 
meetings were held in Cologne to receive 
reports concerning the treatment accorded 
Jatho at Berlin. In the latter city forty 
liberal ministers of Berlin met in council to 
consider their duty with respect to the Jatho 
matter. An entire unanimity of opinion 
reigned among them, and a committee was 
appointed to formulate their views and pre- 
pare a course of action. 

It is evident that the official axe has not 
been blunted, but only whetted by Pastor 
Jatho’s suspension; for Dr. Max Fischer of 
Berlin, who was a delegate from the Prot- 
estantenverein of Germany to the Liberal 
World-Congress at Boston in 1907, has been 
summoned to answer for certain sentiments 
in his last Easter sermon. He is not un- 
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likely to be the next martyr for free speech 
in the State Church of Prussia. 

Arrangements are being perfected in 
Cologne to give Pastor Jatho a wide field 
of activity as preacher and pastor in that 
city, without his coming into conflict with 
the ecclesiastical authorities. A large hall 
is to be rented, and here the suspended min- 
ister is to address his former parishioners 
and friends, while the services will be a close 
copy of those held in the Protestant churches. 
A Sunday-school and confirmation classes 
will be instituted and Bible classes held. 
At the first opportunity he is to be elected 
a member of the Presbytery of Cologne, and 
restored to his former position as chairman 
of the committee in charge of the Girls’ 
High School in Cologne. To accomplish 
all this a Jatho fund has been begun, whose 
income is to be devoted to Pastor Jatho’s 
support, and, when no longer required for 
this purpose, to be devoted to the aid of 
other free-believing ministers who may have 
fallen under the displeasure of the State 
Church. Twenty thousand dollars were 
subscribed within a few days. 

Four Berlin clergymen, who took an active 
part in the great Jatho demonstration in 
Berlin in March last, have received an 
official rebuke, whereupon eighty pastors 
in Berlin and vicinity sent a protest in their 
behalf to the Church authorities. 

The translation into French of sixteen 
selected English and German papers from 
the report of the Berlin World-Congress of 
Free Christians last summer has been com- 
pleted. The volume is soon to be issued. 
It will also contain the general summary of 
the Congress made by its secretary, which 
first appeared in the columns of the Christian 
Register, and a notable article by M. Can- 
derlieu, an astronomer of note and a Protes- 
tant in faith, on the “Philosophy and Syn- 
thesis of the Congress of Berlin.”” The essays 
by French savants delivered at the Congress 
will also be issued in a separate volume. 

Our honored friend and _ fellow-worker, 
Pastor Alfred Altherr of Basel, Switzerland, 
author of the German Life of Theodore 
Parker, and pleasantly remembered by his 
attendance at our Unitarian anniversaries 
in Boston a few years since, has been con- 
strained, after thirty-six years of faithful 
service as a pastor of St. Leonard’s Church 
in Basel, to retire from his strenuous service. 
He carries with him into his retirement the 
sincere regard and affection, not only of his 
large congregation, but of all who in various 
countries and in different churches have made 
his personal acquaintance, or through his 
writings have felt the influence of his earnest 
yet genial and kindly spirit. His writings, 
of a popular character, and his devotion to 
the ideals of liberal Christianity at home and 
abroad have secured him a larger opportun- 
ity for service to our cause than is granted to 
most ministers. May he continue for many 
years to serve us with tongue and pen, and in 
his leisure still testify for truth and freedom! 

Rev. G. Schoenholzer of Ziirich has begun 
the publication of a series of Sunday-school 
manuals in harmony with modern ideas of 
religion and modern methods of child-teach- 
ing. 

The London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews spent last year 
$250,000 with pitiably meagre results. These 
Jewish conversion societies are sustained 
mainly by legacies from the past. It would 
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be well if they secured legal permission to 
amend their charters and engage in some 
useful work either among Jews or Chris- 
tians. A prominent rabbi in England states 
that, aside from administrative expenses, the 
greater portion of their income is spent in 
decoying little children from their parents 
by means of sweets and treats, and in hiring 
miserable starvelings and broken-down con- 
sumptives to sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

In its issue of the 20th of June the Vita 
Internazionale publishes an article by M. 
Ernesto J. Moneta on the hostile attitude 
of the Vatican toward the great fétes of the 
Italian Government in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the political unity of 
Italy. Among other revelations it states that 
the papal Secretary of State has made known, 
in the name of Pius X., to the peace societies 
in Roman Catholic countries that they 
ought not to participate in the Universal 
Peace Congress to be held this summer in 
Rome. This is quite logical and discloses 
the opportunist policy which takes the place 
of principle in the councils of the Roman See; 
for, if there is ever to be a restoration of the 
pope to the temporal power in Italy, it can 
only come through an international war 
which shall destroy the political unity of that 
country,—a hope likely to be frustrated. 

The Messagero gives interesting details 
concerning the clerical situation in Italy. 
There are in that country 306 bishoprics, 
without taking account of the Vatican 
officials, 5,000 of the higher clergy, and 43,600 
secular clergy. There are 20,500 parish 
churches, 2,000 auxiliary churches, and 2,200 
oratories. To these must be added 4,900 
convents and 1,078 religious colleges and 300 
seminaries for priests. Besides this army 
of ecclesiastics the Church employs 21,000 
persons in the administration of its various 
properties. The social and philanthropic 
activities of the Church are conducted by the 
clergy, and include 8,272 benevolent insti- 
tutions and 2,000 or more asylums for chil- 
dren. There are 300 clerical banks and 513 
co-operative consumers’ leagues which are 
assured of a good business by 1,850 clerical 
associations whose members are their cus- 
tomers and supporters. 420 clerical pub- 
lishers and 540 clerical journals carefully 
provide the proper reading for their sub- 
scribers. 

Poor Italy! which, with a population less 
than one-third that of the United States, has 
to sustain such a host engaged in keeping it 
back from light, liberty, and the pursuit of 
true happiness; and yet there is no country 
in the world where clericalism and the clergy 
are held in such low esteem as in Italy. 

An international committee has been con- 
stituted at Paris, to erect in the latter city 
a monument to the great writer and strong 
opponent of an ultra-montane Catholicism, 
Abbé Lamennais, who, though vanquished by 
Rome in his own day, has vanquished Rome in 
the judgment of posterity. The executive 
committee consists of Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, 
Jules Princet, and Edward Pelletan. Among 
the supporters of this movement are named 
the late Leo Tolstoi and Bjoernson, Hya- 
cinthe Loyson, Jules Claratie, Anatole France, 
Pierre Loti, Alfred Loisy, Gabriel Seailles, 
Ferdinand Buisson, Emile Combes, Ferdi- 
nand Dreyfus, Mayor Nathan of Rome, Henry 
Fazy of Geneva, Deputy E. Vandervelde of 
Belgium, Prof. M. Hebert of Brussels, 
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Pastors E. Giran and E. Roberty, Madame 
Zola, and P. Mazzini. 

The Pontifical Annuary for 1911 gives the 
following figures of the orders in the Church: 
Dominicans, 4,476, in 367 houses; Francis- 
cans, 16,968, in 1,487 monasteries; Capu- 
chins, 10,056, in 574 establishments; Jesuits, 
16,293; Lazarists, about 3,000, in 240 houses; 
Christian Brothers, 14,630, in 1,700 establish- 
ments. 

Edwin D. Mead and Charles W. Wendte 
addressed the Sunday afternoon meetings on 
July 23 and 30 at Rev. Sylvester Horne’s 
Tabernacle (Methodist) in London, taking 
for their topics respectively ‘‘The English 
and American Peoples at Peace with Each 
Other,’”’ and ‘‘The Races Congress and the 
Workingman.” 
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The Boy Scout Movement. 


An excellent account of the new plan of 
training boys may be found in the Jine- 
teenth Century for July. We reprint a con- 
siderable part of it, because it hints at a 
solution of our own boy problem. ‘The arti- 
cle is written by W. Cecil Price. 


During the siege of Mafeking a boy came 
through rather a heavy fire with a letter. 
Col. Baden-Powell said to him, ‘You 
will get hit one of these days, riding round 
like that when the shells are flying.” The 
boy replied, “‘I pedal so rapidly, sir, they 
would never catch me.’’ He was the first 
of the Boy Scouts, and that boy’s spirit is 
the spirit which actuates hundreds of thou- 
sands of similar boys throughout the world 
to-day. Nothing in the long history of boy- 
hood has established so rapid and powerful 
an influence as this new order of youthful 
chivalry. Every day the numbers of the 
boyish army obtain fresh reinforcements, 
and the measure of its value finds continual 
illustration in the contrast between the boys 
who are still outside and those who are 
within the movement. 

This contrast is too easily appreciable to 
need elaboration at this stages A more 
vivid idea of how the leaven is actually work- 
ing in our midst will be gathered from the 
episodes quoted later on, which illustrate 
in a remarkable degree the meaning of the 
movement for the community at large. It 
is erroneous to suppose, or even suggest, 
that its military aspect is the sole raison 
d@étre of the Boy Scout organization, or that 
the mere fostering of the military spirit is 
the force which makes more appeal to the 
youthful mind than anything else. In real- 
ity all boys are naturally chivalrous and 
romanceful and imbued with a longing to 
do great and noble deeds, but it needed a 
soldier with a trick of playful genius to 
kindle this latent desire into a driving im- 
pulse. 

The movement really began three and a 
half years ago when Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
gathered around him some twelve lads, 
transported them to Brownsea Island in 
Dorset, and there held his first Scouts’ 
camp. At that time no distinct uniform 
was worn, the only distinguishing mark 
being a scroll badge bearing the now famous 
motto, ‘‘Be Prepared.’’ These lads were 
taught the method of playing at Indians 
and Knights of King Arthur. They were 
instructed in woodcraft, told how birds may 
be distinguished one from the other, and 
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trained to fathom the great secrets which 
Nature reveals to those who study her. 
Shortly afterwards Sir Robert addressed 
meetings in the provinces and gave forth 
to the world his scheme, the whole object 
of which is, to use the Chief Scout’s own 
words, ‘‘To seize the boy’s character in its 
red-hot stage of enthusiasm, and to weld it 
into the right shape, and to encourage and 
develop its individuality, so that the boy 
may become a good man and a valuable 
citizen for our country.” 

Once the lead was given, the boys did the 
rest. To Mr. Colbron Pearse belongs the 
honor of raising the first troop at Hampstead. 
A second troop was started in Putney, and 
so rapidly did the movement commend itself 
to the rising generation all over the kingdom 
that in April of that year the organization 
found itself strong enough to start the pub- 
lication of a journal of its own, The Scout. 
This weekly paper was not only to be the 
official organ of the movement, but it was 
hoped that its sale might yield a profit which 
would contribute towards the rent of the 
headquarters office. One thing the pub- 
lication of The Scout certainly did: it gave 
an enormous stimulus to the movement. 
At the time the first number appeared there 
were probably some fifty ‘‘troops”’ in exist- 
ence throughout the country: before six 
months had elasped the organization rallied 
to its standard some eighty thousand boys. 

Perhaps it ought to be explained that the 
patrol is the unit of organization in the Boy 
Scout scheme. It consists of some six or 
eight boys under a senior boy as patrol- 
leader. A troop comprises no fewer than 
three patrols, and each patrol-leader is given 
full responsibility for the behavior of his 
patrol at all times. The patrol is the unit 
for work or play, and in camp each patrol 
is camped in a separate spot. The boys 
are put ‘‘on their honor” to carry out orders. 
Responsibility and competitive rivalry are 
thus at once established, and a good stand- 
ard of development is insured throughout 
the troop. 

All over the country numerous isolated 
patrols leaped into being with a rapidity 
which showed plainly that the whole boy- 
hood of the country had been roused to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm. Before a year 
had passed a hundred thousand Boy Scouts 
had become students of ‘‘manliness.’’ The 
idea caught on. It grew and spread, and 
troops of Boy Scouts can now be found from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Cape 
to Cairo, Russia, Japan, Holland, Chile, 
Smyrna, Servia, China, Finland, Morocco— 
everywhere. 

It is not difficult to find the reason of this 
success. In the fitst place, boys recognize 
in scouting a game that is far more fascinat- 
ing than football or cricket, a game which 
can be played at all seasons, in town as well 
as in the country, indoors and outdoors,—a 
game that builds up the system, and, while 
providing an intelligent form of recreation, 
develops the character and brings out the 
good that is in him. The scheme is so at- 
tractive, so full of romance and fascination, 
that a boy throws his whole heart into the 
business; and so, unconsciously perhaps, he 
shapes his destiny. 

It is through the Scouts that a boy is led 
on to the paths of success, and is enabled, 
instead of striving after the unattainable, 
to make the best use of the material at hand. ! 
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Scoutcraft contains that element of romance, 
combined with a suggestion of possible danger 
which boys love. It is “helpful” because 
it is no half-hearted scheme. It does not 
deal with a boy on a Sunday only, as if he 
had a soul with a body of no importance, 
or with the blissful forgetfulness of the in- 
fluence of the body on the soul. 

It may be interesting at the present stage 
to analyze the scheme in all its bearings, 
and to show its simplicity and its extraor- 
dinary practicability. Hitherto the village 
lad and the town-bred boy were allowed, 
when out of school, to drift, perhaps, into 
evil surroundings and associations, to be- 
come loafers or ‘‘wasters’—mostly unam- 
bitious and mostly useless to fight the world’s 
battle just for the natural term of their lives. 
Their school tuition had probably done its 
best in its own particular sphere, but it is 
the after-school-hour problem that is beset 
with so many difficulties. And this is where 
the scheme steps in. 

It helps boys on leaving school to escape 
the evils of “blind-alley” occupations; i.¢., 
van and newspaper, caddie or messenger 
work, such as give the boy a wage for the 
moment, but which leave him stranded with- 
out any trade or handicraft to pursue when 
he is a man, and so send him as a recruit to 
the great army of unemployed or unem- 
ployable. 

The loafing youngster presents himself at 
the, usually, unpretentious headquarters of 
a local troop of Scouts: no matter who or 
what he is, he is welcome; the bigger the 
hooligan the more welcome he is, and straight- 
way his initiation begins. He is immediately 
told that there are certain things he must 
learn before he is allowed even to call him- 
self a “Tenderfoot,’’ the very first grade 
of a Scout. He must make the Scout’s 
promise, become familiar with the Scout 
Law, wnderstand the composition of the 
Union Jack and the right way to fly it. He 
is soon taught to expect nothing for nothing, 
for he is required to purchase his uniform 
and provide himself with the whole of his 
outfit at his own expense. The uniform is 
smart and workmanlike. His hat is of the 
cowboy style. Coatless, he wears a khaki- 
colored shirt of thin serge. Around his 
neck is a colored handkerchief, a lanyard, 
and a whistle. Trousers give place to 
“shorts”? supported by a leather belt around 
the waist, on to which is hung a handy knife 
and pouch. His knees are bare. He wears 
stockings, turned down below the knees, 
held in place by garters of green braid. On 
his back is a haversack, and in his right hand 
he holds his Scout’s staff, marked in feet 
and inches to enable him to judge height 
and distances, and for feeling the way more 
quietly at night. 

The ceremony of enrolling a Scout is pic- 
turesque and interesting. At the meeting 
at which the lads are enrolled each boy is 
called forward and makes promises ‘‘on his 
honor”’ 

To be loyal to God and the king, 

To help others at all times, 

To obey the Scout Law. 

Saying these words he stands at the salute, 
with his raised hand to the forehead, palm 
to the front, thumb resting on the nail of 
the little finger—the three upraised fingers 
are to remind him of the three points of his 
promise. So he stands, proud and with a 
high heart beating beneath his shirt, whole- 
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some, clean, typical of chivalry and knight-' 


hood. The secrets of the Scout Law are 
then unfolded to him. It is a creed of honor 
and chivalry, comparable to the code of the 
Knights of the Romantic Ages. Here it is:— 

“1, ‘A Scout’s honor is to be trusted.’ 
That is to say, if a Scout says, ‘On my honor 
it is so,’ it 1s so. 

‘2. ‘A Scout is loyal to the king, to his 
officers, his country, and his employers.’ 
This is the very essence of good citizenship. 

“3. ‘A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to 
help others.’ In other words, he must be 
prepared at any time to save life or help 
injured persons, and to do a good ‘turn’ to 
somebody every day. 

“4, ‘A Scout is a friend to all, no matter 
to what social class he may belong.’ A Scout 
is never a snob: he accepts the other man 
as he finds him, and makes the best of him. 

“5. ‘A Scout is courteous,’ 

“6. ‘A Scout is a friend to animals.’ 

“7, ‘AK Scout obeys orders.’ Whether 
these orders are from his parents, patrol 
leader, Scoutmaster, or any one placed in 
authority over him, he must obey orders 
instantly, and without question. 

““8. ‘A Scout smiles and whistles under all 
circumstances.’ 

“9. ‘A Scout is thrifty.’ 

“to. ‘A Scout is pure in thought, word, 
and deed,’” 

Above all he is impressed with the sacred- 


ness of his obligation to help others; to lose, 


himself in the general good without sacri- 
ficing himself or failing in his duties to those 
immediately related to him. Of the manner 


in which the Scouts carry out their vows 


the files of newspapers, both here and abroad, 
afford many instances. The recorded cases 
of life-saving total many figures, and already 


no fewer than 5 bronze crosses (the highest 


award), 110 silver crosses, and 110 badges 
of merit for gallantry have been: awarded 
by the Chief Scofit. 

An incident that occurred recently is 
worth relating. A man—out of work— 
committed suicide in the River Nidd at 
Harrogate. Two Scouts, seeing the body 
in the river, at once swam out to it, but were 
unable to bring it to shore. 
however, immediately forthcoming, and the 
body was taken to the mortuary. At the 
subsequent inquest the coroner warmly 
commended the lads on their pluck, and 
handed them five shillings. ‘‘Please, sir, 
can the money be given to the widow?” 
asked the Scouts. On the coroner assent- 
ing, the amount was immediately handed 
over. It is practically certain that a year 
ago, when they were not Scouts, the thought 
would never have occurred to them. 

The movement seems to fill a gap in our 
educational system. It gives our lads an 
ideal to. live for. It breeds in them an un- 
selfish enthusiasm for courage, self-denial, 
self-control, and all the manly virtues. 
They are free from what schoolboys call 
“‘pi-jaw.” 

In short, the Boy Scout has a chance of 
getting into his mind and heart a morale like 
the morale of our big public schools. 

During his period of probation as a ten- 
derfoot he gets a thorough grounding in the 
elements of Scoutcraft. He is coached in 
elementary first-aid and bandaging, signal- 
ling by semaphore and the Morse code, 
map-reading, etc. Practically all the work 
is done out of doors, which is after the heart 
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of every lad. He studies the art of tracking 
and must be able to follow a track, not too 
obviously made, for half a mile in twenty- 
five minutes. The test is made by his 
officer, who clamps tracking irons to his 
shoes and lays a trail over grass, plough, 
stubble, or .as ground: allows. The town 
tenderfoot is taken to where there are shops: 
for one minute he looks into four shop win- 
dows in turn, and then from memory must 
describe satisfactorily the contents of one 
of the windows. He learns, too, how a 
Scout should lay and light a fire. He is 


shown that before lighting a fire in the open. 


he must cut away or burn back all bracken, 
heather, or dry grass round about the place, 
to prevent a bush-fire, and he learns how 
to make a fire for cooking of red-hot wood 
ashes, which give little smoke and may be 
kept going all night. Along with all this 
useful knowledge the tenderfoot practises 
and masters many another fine bit of work 
or play. Thus he learns how to dance the 
Scouts’ war dance and to sing the Scouts’ 
war songs. It is interesting to watch their 
war dance,—advancing, singing in time to 
the music, and stamping in unison, then re- 
tiring, then forming a wide circle, while one 
steps to the centre and dances solo, telling 
by action a story of tracking and killing a 
desperate foe, the others cheering him by 
dance and song. 

The games and competitions introduced 
all appeal to the boy’s natural love of sport. 
There is nothing dull or dry in Scoutcraft: 
indeed, it furnishes recreation of the best 
kind, for it exercises the mind as well as the 
body. 

Again, take the Scout signs. A Scout is 
taught the art of making signs which another 
Scout can understand and read, and, when 
he has done so, to obliterate all traces of such 
sign. An arrow means ‘‘Road to be fol- 
lowed”’; asmall square plus an arrow signi- 
fies “‘Letter hidden three paces from here 
in direction of arrow”; a cross indicates 
“This path not to be followed’; and “‘I 
have gone home”’ is shown by a circle, in the 
centre of which is placed a circular spot. 
At night, sticks with a wisp of grass round 
them, or stones, are laid on the road in sim- 
ilar form, so that they can be felt with the 
hand. ‘To the signs is added a signature. 
Every patrol of Scouts has its own name 
and its appropriate cry. Those of the Pan- 
ther patrol ‘‘Keeook,’’ the Bats ‘‘ Pitz-pitz,”’ 
Ravens ‘‘Kar-kaw’’: thus Scouts of a patrol 
can communicate with each other when in 
hiding. Each patrol leader—z.e., a youth 
in charge of a party of some six or eight 
Scouts—has a small white flag on the end of 
his familiar ‘“‘broom-handle,’’ with the head 
of his patrol animal or bird shown in red 
color. ‘The Scout, making, say, a sign on 
a road for others to read, draws also the 
head of the patrol animal. 

And so the lad proceeds from tenderfoot 
to second-class scout, always learning some- 
thing new, mastering fresh details of his 
craft until he qualifies as a first-class Scout, 
which means that he can swim fifty yards, 
has at least one shilling in the bank, and is 
able to signal at the rate of sixteen letters 
per minute. - As a test in self-reliance he is 
sent on a two days’ journey alone or with 
another Scout. On his return he must write 
an intelligible report of what he has seen. 
Then he must know how to render first aid 
in common accidents. He must understand 
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how to stay a runaway horse, and so on. 
He must prove that he can make a damper, 
cook a hunter’s stew, skin and cook a rabbit, 
or pluck and cook a bird. He must be able 
to read a map and draw sketch maps, use 
an axe for felling timber, judge distance, 
area, size, numbers, height, and weight within 
twenty-five per cent. of the actual dimen- 
sions or proportions. 

He continues to qualify until he attains 
the proud distinction of King’s Scout. This 
means that he has won badges of merit in 
such branches of Scoutcraft as seamanship, 
ambulance work, and signalling, and has 
passed a stern test in the general craft of 
the guide. Another important part of a 
Scout’s curriculum is that he may qualify 
in almost any calling. Thus, a boy gains a 
badge because he has passed the test as a 
poultry-farmer, as an engineer, gardener, 
aviator, bee-farmer, blacksmith, dairy- 
man, electrician, interpreter, photographer, 
plumber, fireman, woodman, naturalist, 
coastguard, horseman, leatherworker, printer, 
etc. Other badges of merit are awarded for 
proficiency in other branches of work. 
Accordingly, employers of labor seeking 
trustworthy boy service will look first among 
Scouts, knowing that they will find boys 
broken to discipline and of manly spirit. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
headquarters of the organization are con- 
templating the formation of an employment 
bureau in conjunction with the labor ex- 
changes, where ‘Scouts may be assisted in 
securing skilled occupations when in need. 

The training also includes, for those boys 
who ‘live near the water, organized practice 
of seafaring. It is not intended necessarily 
to send them to sea as a profession, but to 
give them something of the handiness and 
pluck of the seaman, again through a me- 
dium which thoroughly appeals to them. 
“Sea Scouts’’—of whom Lord Charles Beres- 
ford is the head—are divided into two 
branches—Coastguard Scouts and Seamen 
Scouts, and their training follows on those 
lines. 

’ Too much stress can scarcely be laid on 
the fact that the Scout movement is non- 
military, non-political, and interdenomina- 
tional in character. Some individual troops 
are no doubt organized on military lines, 
and in virtue of the general policy of non- 
interference which the central office studi- 
ously cultivates towards local centres, so 
long as the ideals of the movement are ob- 
served, these troops are allowed to go their 
own way. But the movement in its essence 
is strictly non-military. 

‘All its ideals are peace ideals, so much so 
that there are people who regard the growth 
of the movement in many lands as an in- 
fluence tending towards international peace. 
That the movement is non-political scarcely 
requires to be explained. The very fact that 
men of all creeds have actively interestéd 
themselves in the movement proves beyond 
cavil that it is absolutely non-sectarian in 
its character. Theoretically, no doubt, the 
authorities at the head of the movement 
are all the better pleased with a Scout if he 
regularly attends the church in which he 
has been brought up, but does not interfere 
in the least with a boy’s religious upbringing. 

The movement is not yet four years old. 
Already its effect is seen throughout English 
national life. Many have said, ‘‘This move- 
ment is the greatest achievement of our age.” 


stitutions in this country. 
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Indeed, it has wrought a revolution in British 
manners and ways of thought. No one who 
lives in a place where the Boy Scout has 
successfully come to stay can fail to be struck 
by one great improvement. Gen. Baden- 
Powell clearly felt the force of the fine old 
Winchester motto when he drew up the ex- 
cellent code of rules for the boys. Theirs 
is the modern English version of ‘‘ Manners 
makyth man,’’ and upon a disciplined cour- 
tesy great stress is laid. Many years ago 
Matthew Arnold deplored ‘‘Want of rever- 
ence”’ as the worst sign of times he thought 
very decadent. But the optimist, confronted 
with a trim and civil detachment of Boy 
Scouts, may well incline to believe. we are 
entering upon a new and more charming 
era, when politeness will be thought to be— 
as it is—an essential part of the equipment 
of a manly boy. The discovery of the boy 
has not only changed the nature of the boy 
for the better, but has so improved him that 
he now sets a national standard. So it is 
no wonder that Scouting is popular and has 
come to stay, and, if ‘‘nothing succeeds like 
success,’ then Scouting has a great future, 
and will play a prominent part in fashion- 
ing the citizens of the days that are to come. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Sunday Sinatra's in our English 
Churches. 


The London Unitarian weekly, the Chris- 
tian Life, has a strong word to say on the im- 
portance of Sunday schools in a modern 
church. Speaking of the large sums of money 
expended in supporting certain Unitarian 
schools in England, the editor says:— 

“Many a teacher must have been set 
thinking and wondering why his particular 
school should find it so difficult to raise the 
money required for bare necessaries. There 
is no novelty in this subject. Its discussion 
is chronic, and must remain so; for the Sun- 
day school is one of the most important in- 
It is well worth 
all the labor and patience and money it costs, 
and a great deal more. Within reason 
nothing is too expensive which will equip the 
rising generation, morally and spiritually, to 
defy the temptations of the world and hon- 
orably discharge its responsibilities. 

“It is certain that, were Jesus among us 
to-day, he would expect to find that the first 
aim of all organizations bearing his name 
and professing to engage in his work was 
to help and guide and instruct and love the 
children. The children of to-day will step 
into our shoes and be called upon to do our 
work to-morrow. Therefore we ought to 
equip them and stimulate them with ideals 
so high that they shall serve their fellows 
better than we have done. 

“Times have changed. The aims and 


methods of the Sunday school are different 


from what they once were, and this fact has 
caused some to think the Sunday school 
has grown obsolete and is passing away. 
On the contrary, in face of the manifold 
and increased temptations and pitfalls of 


common life the children need more than 
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ever to be lovingly guided in the paths: of 
virtue and inspired with noble and. worthy 
ideals. We cannot too highly appreciate 
the unselfishness of those men and women 
who forfeit their Sunday afternoon leisure, 
after a hard week’s labor, in order to give 
their scholars the benefit of their culture 
and moral influence. There is no philan- 
thropic work which deserves a more gener- 
ous recognition, nor is there one which is 
more apt to be treated with indifference by 
uninterested congregations. It is a dis- 
grace to a church when it starves its Sun- 
day school or fails to afford it every possible 
facility.’’ 

In return for such support, there are, our 
writer continues, certain things which the 
supporting authority can reasonably de- 
mand of the school. ‘One of them is that 
no boy or girl should be allowed to pass 
through the school without being taught 
the grounds and principles of our faith. It 
rests upon all who have the spiritual devel- 
opment of the child in hand, as a most seri- 
ous responsibility, to’ speak of the religious 
beliefs which they profess; to tell it why 
they hold them, and in what respect they 
differ from those around them. ‘This need 
not preclude the cultivation of an open mind 
in the child, nor does it mean converting it 
into a litigious theologian. Such a result 
would be lamentable, for something far 
deeper than mere sectarian views of theology 
is required to fit the child for the religious 
and moral duties of life. Sunday-school 
teaching seems to us a more serious business 
now than ever it was before.” 

Such results demarid qualified teachers. 
‘‘We certainly believe it to be a good thing 
for men and women of culture to engage in 
this. work, though something more than 
scholarship is required. A patient, loving 
spirit is the primary qualification, and, if it 
is combined with culture, so much the better. 
A head without a heart in Sunday-school 
teaching will attain to but a sorry result, 
Some of the finest teachers we havé known 
have been horny-handed sons of toil, with 
no pretensions to learning, and yet by their 
earnestness and:sturdy moral examples they 
have fired their scholars with ambitions 
which have carried them to eminence: in 
honorable and unselfish effort for the com- 
mon weal.” ; 

The adequate equipment of these schools 
is happily not neglected. “One thing,” 
says our writer, “which strikes a visitor to 
our northern schools is their equipment. 
The same thing may be said in ‘connection 
with the best of our London and. southern 
schools. The publications of the Sunday- 
school Association are to be found in their 
libraries, and the: teachers make intelligent 
use of them. ‘The school walls are adorned 
and brightened by the pictorial illustrations 
of lessons which are nowadays carefully 
provided. And the churches concerned let 
those schools know in a variety of ways that 


‘the proficiency and honor of the school re- 


flect credit upon and furnish justification 
for the church, that the Sunday-school 
teacher is one of the minister’s best helpers, 
and that, whether the school is a direct means 


of building up the congregation or not, it is 


a glorious piece of Christian work, and is 
calculated to help a larger section of the world 
ethically than the minister’s pulpit dis- 
courses, no matter how eloquent they may 
be. The Sunday school aims at the forma- 
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tion. of character, and, however desirable 
right thinking may be, right living is the 
first essential.’ 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Co-operation in Religious Education. 


This was the subject taken by Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, the president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, who addressed the 
evening meeting, Young People’s Day, in 
Anniversary Week. 

Mr. Lawrance said in part that, when in 
1825 certain Unitarians united in an or- 
ganization known as the American Unitarian 
Association, they did not go out from the 
parent organization willingly, although they 
felt it well to take this step together. Two 
years later, in 1827, a group of Unitarians, 
largely the same persons, desiring to co- 
operate more fully, formed what is now 
known as the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Here again the impulse to unite 
seemed to be prompted by more efficient 
service. 

This newly organized society was without 
funds, so the American Unitarian Association 
loaned the Sunday School Society $300, 
without interest, to be used in the publica- 
tion of manuals, the profit of the sales to go 
to the Sunday School Society; and three 
years later this loan was paid back. This 
was the first instance of the societies co- 


Deaths, : 


PIPER.—William Taggard Piper, born August 9, 1853, 
in Boston; died July 25, 1911, at the Massachusetts Homee- 
opathic Hospital, Boston. His home was at 170 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. 


REV. WILLIAM S. BURTON. 


Rey. William S. Burton died suddenly, July 27, rorz, 
while on a business errand in a New York bank, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. He was a retired Unitarian 
minister, having held several pastorates in New England 
and the West. He will be remembered by all who 
knew him as a man of deep thought, unclouded faith, 
and unflinching courage of his convictions. 


LUCRETIA HUBBARD WOOD. 

The church in Northboro suffered a severe loss, on 
July 9, when Mrs. Lucretia Hubbard Wood passed to her 
reward. She was the youngest daughter of the late Capt. 
Cyrus Hubbard of Concord, Mass., where she was born 
nearly eighty years ago. As a young girl she came to 
Northboro, where she was educated in the private 
school kept by William Seaver, and where also she met 
her future husband, the late Samuel Wood, for some years 
the. president of the Northboro National Bank, For 
forty-nine years she lived in this town, during all of 
which time she was an important part of the town’s best 
social and spiritual life. Brnging with her the fine tradi- 
tions of an old and honored Concord family, she success- 
fully incorporated them into her own life. She was the 
embodiment of womanly dignity and modesty which made 
her life one of rare grace and beauty. She loved her fel- 
low-men, and her hands were ever active in their behalf. 
Her beneficence, which was of a quiet and unassuming 
kind, endeared her to a large circle of friends, 

She was a constant reader of the Christian Register, and 
was a firm friend of our church, and gave it not only her 
material but her moral support. She was a constant 
church-goer, and nothing, save a blustering storm, kept 
her away. She has gone now to her reward, but she has 
left behind her a memory that is altogether blessed. 

a TT 
FOR RENT 
In near suburb of Boston, modern, nine room, steam- 


héated, furnished house, from September. Price right to 
right party. Apply to W. W. P.; Christian Register Office 
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operating. This co-operation has gone on, 
the two societies being in the same build- 
ing, guests of the people of the denomination, 
as it were. An important co-operation be- 
tween these two societies may be noted dur- 
ing the past year when Mrs. Beatley was 
appointed a Billings lecturer to work for the 
interest of both. The fact that the Na- 
tional Alliance tends toward co-operation 
with the general work already in progress 
shows advance. One way it has co-operated 
has been to appoint a Sunday School Com- 
mittee to consult with the Sunday School 
Society at large, regarding the work in the 
various churches. Up to this year only one 
Alliance Branch had contributed to the 
general funds of the Sunday School Society: 
at the close of the present year thirty-four 
had done so. As Mr. Lawrance went 
around on his journeys, he found that it 
was the good women of the various branches 
that had entertained members of the churches, 
parents, and officers, making it possible to 
bring the word of interest to all. 

A little later he found the Young People’s 
Religious Union in a marked way doing an 
effective work for and with the Sunday 
School Society. A year or two ago one of 
our speakers, on a trip West, hoping to 
form a union in one of the churches; but, 
seeing the need of a Sunday school first, 
set about the organizing of that instead. 
We can but admire the man who has strength 
to do what the need demands. 

We find from these illustrations how pos- 
sible it is to co-operate for religious edu- 
cation. By lending a hand we can build 
up the common cause. 

Here, let us say, is a child who is going 
out into life to fight its battles and assume 
its responsibilities. We assume that re- 
ligion is the first great agency for the pro- 
motion of that end. If religion is to be the 
vital part of life, it must be by the process 
of education. So ‘‘education’”’ and “religion’”’ 
come to be the two great words. Education 
is a life process, but a process closely con- 
nected with the devotional life. It cannot 
be acquired in a moment or added from 
without. Like the bell in the steeple it will 
ring with a clearer note, no matter how 
struck. 

We must begin at the beginning, begin 
with the child himself. We have not here- 
tofore seen the possibilities in child-life as 
keenly as we might. First, he should be 
enrolled on the Cradle Roll of the Sunday- 
school: possibly the next step is his conse- 
cration to the church, for so he becomes a 
member of the church in large fellowship. 
If there is a religious atmosphere in the 
home, the future is comparatively safe; 
but if not, it has to be supplied elsewhere. 
The church must here do its part, must 
supplement the work of the home, must 
educate him in ways of religion,—From the 
Cradle Roll to the Primary Department, 
from Primary Department to the Inter- 
mediate, from this to the Adult Class, 
Here the Young People’s Religious Union 
should reach him. School and union should 
overlap here and not be brought together 
like ragged edges. Then comes the church 
itself to reach over into the young people’s 
movement. The danger lies in making it a 
separate movement. A group of young 
people, all doing a definite work, enjoying 
being together, moves on from year to year,— 
a complete organization. 
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Mr. Lawrance suggested some formality 
in the welcoming of groups of young people 
to our unions: the older members’ of a 
Sunday-school ought to look forward to 
becoming union members. The Young 
People’s Religious Union ought to be a 
feeder for the church. Thus we should 
strive for this co-operation throughout all 
our activities, and all should be consecrated 
to the spirit of worship and reverence. Our 
aim should be not so much intellectuality, 
but the sterling worth of the soul,—religion 
itself—and we can bring it about by all 
working together. In closing, the desire 
was expressed for a more common purpose, 
when we shall work hand in hand, and 
hand in hand with God. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev.. Paul S. Phalen will 
preach August 6. 


At Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D., will 
preach August 6. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, August 6, at 10.30 A.M., will be 
conducted by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 


At the Germantown Church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through 
the vacation time. 


The service at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, August 6, at 10.30 A.M., 
will be conducted by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. 


The service at the Nahant Church on 
Sunday, August 6, 11 A.M., will be conducted 
by Rev. George Hodges, D.D., dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 


The union service at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, on August 6, will 
be conducted by Franklin C. Southworth, 
D.D., president of Meadville Theological 
School. 


The service at the First Parish, Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 6, at 
II A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Frank 
S. C. Wicks of All Souls’ Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, August 6, at 11 
AM., will be conducted by Rev. Charles E. 
Park of Boston. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
2oth Street, New York City, union services 
will be held at 11 A.M., conducted by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. The Unita- 
rian headquarters at 104 East 20th Street 
will be open from 10 to 12 each morning 
except Saturday. 


Churches. 


Iowa City, IA.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Robert S. Loring has resigned and has 
sailed for Europe, to be gone a year. During 
Mr. Loring’s pastorate the church has been 
wholly reorganized and its legal relation to 
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the Iowa Unitarian Conference, which holds 
its property in trust, clearly defined. In 
co-operation with the Iowa Conference a 
new church has been built from plans of Mr. 
Lewis of Boston, and with some aid from 
the National Women’s Alliance a pipe organ 
has been installed. Assistance from the Loan 
Fund made it possible to retain land next 
to the church and erect a parsonage. While 
the shifting population of a university town 
makes work difficult, every department of 
the church is in good working order, and the 
outlook for the future is more hopeful than 
for many years. 


LINCOLN, ~_Mass.— Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: Services will be held in the church 
every Sunday during the summer at 3.30 P.M. 
The August calendar is as follows: August 6, 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D.; August 13, 
Rev; John M. Wilson of Lexington; August 
20, Rev. Robert Leavens of Fitchburg; Au- 
gust 27, Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Alfred Free, Ph.D.: During the 
past year there has been a great revival of 
interest and co-operation in every organiza- 
tion connected with this church. Commenc- 
ing on the evening of January 1, and contin- 
uing on the first Sunday evening of the three 
months following, Dr. Free gave four pop- 
ular lectures on ‘‘ The Grand Cafion,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Trappist Monks of Kentucky,” “‘The Great 
Smoky Mountains,’ and “ Holland, its Dykes 
and Windmills.”” These lectures were most 
interesting and instructive, and the contri- 
butions given each evening will be used for 
the purchase of alantern. Early in May res- 
olutions favoring the International peace 
plan of President Taft were adopted by the . 
congregation by a unanimous vote. The 
revival of the C. H. Wheeler Guild during 
the winter was an occasion of much rejoic- 
ing to all, and especially to those who had 
been faithful members since its organization 
in December, 1891. ‘The meetings of the 
Guild have been held at the parsonage, 
with one exception, when a musical entertain- 
ment with a fine talk by Dr. Free was given 
in the church. The music was furnished by 
the members of the Guild, assisted by young 
people from other societies. ‘The Alliance 
has had a meeting in Memorial Hall, with a 
supper and dance, the first Wednesday of 
every month from December to May in- 
clusive, and has met several times with 
Mrs. Free, for business or work, with a social 
hour afterward. In December the annual 
sale took place, and during the afternoon and 
evening of May 3 a very pleasant May 
party was held. On June 9 a strawberry 
supper with a dance in the evening was 
much enjoyed by all. The closing service 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
wit the central star ee ee 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board prj cane: 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 


Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. m. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 


279 Tremont St., Boston. ° 
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in the church before the summer vacation 
was on July 9, with preaching by Rev. 
Kenneth E. Evans of the Spring Garden 
church in Philadelphia. 
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Wintsrop, Mass.—All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. Irvine Innes: This church 
concluded a season of vigorous work and 
encouraging results on Sunday last, July 
30, and has now closed for vacation during 
the month of August. The united efforts 
of the society have been rewarded by in- 
creasing congregations. At the annual par- 
ish meeting, in May, fifteen new mem- 
bers added their names to the roll. There 
were two days of very large attendance: 
April 16, Easter Sunday, when the members 
and friends of the church showed something 
like their numerical strength; and June 25, 
Masonic Sunday, when a strong represen- 
tative body from Winthrop Lodge attended 
in celebration of St. John’s Day. June 11, 
Children’s Sunday, with baptism, school 
exercises, and distribution of growing flowers 
among the young folk, was also a notable 
day. Sunday evening services were held 
during the months of November to April 
inclusive, under the auspices of the Unity 
Fraternity, Young People’s Religious Union. 
In addition to Sunday duties, the minister 
gave a lecture on ‘“‘Works of Charles Dick- 
ens,’ with readings, and addresses, to the 
Good Cheer Alliance, on ‘British Uni- 
tarianism’’; the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, on ‘‘The Growing America’’; 
the Winthrop Ministerial Association, on 
“Church Conditions and Usages in Scot- 
land’’; and the Methodist Episcopal Broth- 
erhood, on the question, ‘‘How can we keep 
our Young Men?”’ The Good Cheer Alli- 
ance did an admirable year’s work, with 
its sales, suppers, and entertainments. It 
had the happy thought of inviting the 
Ministerial Association (all the Protestant 
ministers of the town) to dinner; and it 
also held a neighborhood meeting, at which 
all the churches were represented. The 
Unity Fraternity gave a successful enter- 
tainment, and the Helping Hands had a 
highly satisfactory sale.. The Sunday-school 
picnic and games made Saturday, June 24, 
a very enjoyable day, at the Dunham bunga- 
low, Winthrop Highlands. On Sunday, 
September 3, the church will resume its 
regular services. 


Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The following programme is announced 
for August 18-28:— 

Prof. Fred H. Rankin of State University 
(Farmers’ Day), Friday, August 18, 2.30 P.M. 

Original Carolina Jubilees, 4 days, begin- 
ning Saturday, August 19. 

Hon. E. W. Chafin, Saturday, August 19, 
2.30 P.M., and Sunday evening. 

Rey. Dr. Sheldon, noted lecturer, Sunday 
morning, August 20, and other times. 

Rey. B. W. Tyler, Sunday afternoon, 
August 20, and other times. 

Dr. Carolyn Geisel and Prof. Wetzel, 
Monday, August 21, and other times. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, character reader, 
Tuesday, August 22. 

Hon. Charles Adkins, Speaker of House 
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It is an incentive to hunger 
to see Uneeda Biscuit made. 


All materials are of the finest quality 


—clean, nutritious. 


The dough is 


mixed in spotless trays in a spotless 


bakery. Rolled thin; baked in wonderful 
ovens scientifically heated to give just 
the right crispness; then packed into 

the moisture-proof packages that 

keep them fresh, crisp and 


clean till eaten. 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Bishop Joseph F. Berry, for Recognition 
Day, August 24, 2.30 P.M. 

Hon. Clinton N. Howard, the Platform 
King, will speak Friday, August 25, 2.30 P.M. 
Subject, ‘Adam and Eve and The Baby.” 

William Jennings Bryan, Saturday, Au- 
gust 26, 2.30 P.M. 

All the time on the grounds:— 

Prof. J. W. Wetzel of Yale, Platform 
Manager. 

Dr. Sheldon, Rev. B. W. Tyler, D.D. 

Rev. R. B. Fisher, in charge of vocal music, 
assisted by James family. 

Lithia Springs Orchestra, 
Prof. Will Taylor. 

Prof. U. G, Fletcher, in physical training 


directed by 


of Representatives, Wednesday; August 23, | and health lectures. 


on “‘The Farmer in Politics.’’ 


Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, in character reading 


Prof. Noah Beilharz, reader and reciter, | and phrenology. 


3 days, beginning Wednesday, August 23. 


Mrs. Lola M. Tull, in kindergarten work. 


| 
| 


Dr. Carolyn Geisel of Battle Creek San- 
itarium, health and home. 

Other noted persons for part time are Frank 
B. Wendling and Alonzo EF, Wilson, 

Single admission 25 cents; season tickets, 
$1 until August 6. No charge for teams 
and autos. Write management at Lithia, 
Ill., for tickets, tents, cottages, programmes, 
and other information. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .....escrsceneseceensss $037.78 
July rx. Society in Braintree, Mass............- 50.00 
20. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass........... 25.00 

27. Society in Burlington, Vt.............+ 26.00 

29. C. E. Spencer, Dade City, Fla......... 1,00 

31. Society in Canton, Mass............+++ 50.00 
$1,089.78 


HENRY M. WiLLtams, ; 
for Finance Committee. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Mine, miner, minus!”” ‘This is the general 
upshot of speculation in mining stock. 


Lawyer: “I. have rast ‘on of you.” 
Citize Well, you ‘ca Mp, it... The last 
opinion I got from yout cost une $150.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


“What's the first step toward the’ diges- 
tion of the food?’ asked the teacher. Up 
went the hand of a black-haired little fellow 
who exclaimed, with eagerness: ‘‘Bite it 
off! Bite it off!’”—American Kitchen Mag- 
azine, 


‘It’s been four years. now,’’ said the de- 
serted lady, ‘‘since he left me and his happy 
home. I remember just as well as yesterday 
—how he stood at the door, holding it open 
till six flies got in the house.”—IJndianapolis 
Press. 


“T asked little Jim the difference between 
‘inertia’ and ‘momentum,’’’ ‘‘Did he know 
anything about it?” “Yes: he said ‘in- 
ertia’ is something that won’t start, and ‘mo- 
mentum’ is something that won’t stop.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


No: it is not hard to write funny para- 
graphs. All you have to do is to procure 
a pen, some paper and ink, and then sit down 
and write them, as they occur to you. It 
is not the writing, but the occurring that is 
hard.—New Haven News. 


She: ‘Ah, count, you don’t know how 
my love for you distresses my parents. I 
heard my father say this morning that he 
would give $50,000 if I could never see you 
again.” The Count: ‘Kes your fazaire in 
hees offees now you sink?’’—Christian Work. 


Young Genius (who has had the talk to 


himself, and as usual, about himself): ‘‘ Well, 
good-bye, dear Mrs. Meltham, It always 
does me good to come and see you. I had 


such a headache when I came, and now I’ve 
quite lost it.’ Mrs. Meltham: “Oh, it’s 
not lost! J’ve got it.’—Punch. 


“Dear me!’ exclaimed the girl with pen- 
sive brown eyes and ink on her fingers. 
“T wish I had entered school a year sooner.”’ 
“‘What is the matter, dear?” ‘‘ Things are 
in such an unsettled state that I scarcely 
know what advice to give the country in my 
graduation essay.’’—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Pancake: ‘‘I don’t see, Mr. Jokem, 
why you shouldn't pay up _ promptly. 
Surely, it can’t take long to write half a 
dozen paragraphs a day!” Mr. Jokem: 
“Ah! Mrs. Pancake, just suppose you had 
to give each one of your boarders something 
every day that none of them had ever eaten 
before!” 


Dr. Carpenter was noted for the quickness 
of his wit, and it was a common saying in the 
town in which he lived that he always had 
an answer ready when it was required. He 
was once introduced as “Dr. Carter.’’ Im- 
mediately his friend saw his error, and cor- 
rected himself. ‘‘ Never mind,”’ said the doc- 
tor: ‘‘it’s only a slip of the pen.” 


A divinity student had taken the place, 
temporarily, of Boston’s famous “sailor 
preacher,’ Father Taylor. After the ser- 
mon, as they descended the pulpit stairs, the 
student asked, ‘“‘Father Taylor, what did 
you think of my sermon this morning?” 
Approaching him in a fatherly way, and 
placing his hand on the student’s shoulder, 
he replied, ‘‘My dear brother, if your text 
had had the small-pox, your sermon could 
not have caught it,” 


Christian Register 


PIPE & REED 
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Undursround 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


: : Defeats the plans of the typhoid 
Open with the Foot. fly; also prevents dogs, cats and 


A fthe 
No Litter. No Odor. Soid'direcr, Guaranteed, Wine 
year in ge use. It pays to look us up. Send 
or circular. 


C, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands,” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


Home for School Girls 


Two ladies, living alone in a pleasant house in Brook- 
line, Mass., will receive into their home, for the coming 
school year, a few young girls who wish to attend one of 
the private schools in Boston, or to follow a course of 
study under masters. They offer home care, and chaper- 
onage to concerts and the theatre, as we!l as to all places of 
interest inand about Boston, Terms, $750 from October 
1, 1911, to June r, 1912. Address The Misses Walker, 
258 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. Reference, 
Miss Mary Winsor, The Winsor School, Longwood 
Boston. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


131st year opens Sept. 2oth, rorr. For catalogue and views, 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 

Exeter, New Hampshire. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School £9; 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28, ror. Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college, 
Approved course wnuder new requirements. High stand- 
ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 


George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Greenery: field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. K1mBA t, Principal. 

FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL cation high, dry 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. Wuirr, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass, 
Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutffie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


Worcester, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy pttiishea a8e6. 
“A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Manual Training. 
Athleticfields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras, For catalogue address THEOpORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL . 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which s to combine accuracy 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and che 
efficiency. In order to meet the deman 

ay it by the Cuaiprge it needs % once dots 
its present number of students. ‘or catalogue 
address the President, . ; 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH, 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 


Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


